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THE NEW EDITION OF COLERIDGE.” 


Tuat the influence, which the writings of | is an edition which will, of course, become the 


Coleridge began to exercise upon the English 
and American mind some thirty or forty 
years ago, is not a temporary or transient in- 
fluence, may be considered as a ag were 
well settled fact in the history of Englis 
philosophy and literature. From 1809-10, 
when his philosophical, as distinguished from 
his poetical, career may be said to have be- 
n with the first appearance of “ The 
riend,” in a periodical form, on till this pre- 
sent year 1853, there has been a succession of 
editions of his various prose works. What 
with the issuing of new editions and the 
publication of posthumous works, such as 


. the “ Literary Remains,” and other writings, 


there has appeared a volume of Coleridge’s 
prose for every year since his death. A nar- 
rative of the editions would prove that what 
he wrote—in whatever form, whether to 
make a book of his own, or to fill the mar- 
gins of the books of his friends—continues 
in demand. Not that a test of this kind is 
universally to be relied upon; for it not un- 
frequently happens that an author of a book 
having become popular, a fashion will attach 
to it, even after all positive influence has 
proved fugitive. Books have a sale some- 
times after they have ceased to be read: 
they can find buyers when they can no longer 
find readers, People do reverence to the 
mysterious authority which invests that cate- 
gory of books, which Charles Lamb ironi- 
cally described as “ books that no gentle. 
mao’s library should be without.” But 
nothing like this sort of feeling will account 
for the steady demand which, it is evident, 
there has been for Coleridge’s different prose 
works. They never had that wide accept- 
ance, which may be called popularity; they 
were not of a nature to produce it. No man 
but he who eared to read and study the book, 

would care to find a place in his library for a 

volume of Coleridge. That many have felt 

the power of his writings—that many now 
feel it—and many hereafter are likely to feel 
it;—in other words that the influence is an 
abiding one, can be accounted for only by the 
fact that they supply wants which thought- 
ful minds have experienced : they have given 
guidance to bewildered intellects and have 
helped those who were rightfully impatient 
of what vainly took the place of philosophy 
in the last century—a period of poverty in 
criticism, of perversion in ethics, and of ab- 
solute dearth in metaphysics. Hence is it 
that many a mind thus ministered to can 
gladly gratefully take up the poet’s son 
of praise—addressing Coleridge as that frien 
addressed him many years 2go— 

O capacious Soul ! 

Placed on this earth to love, and understand, 
And from thy presence shed the light of love. 
This subject is brought to our attention 

by the enterprise of an American editor and 

Ameriean publishers, who are adventuring 

what has not been attempted in E —a 

collective and uniform edition of Coleridge’s 

Works. We refer to the volumes enti 
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“The Complete Works of Samuel Taylor 
Coleridge, edited by Professor Shedd,” and 
published by the Harpers. Four of the vo- 
lumes have appeared; of which the first con- 
tains the “ Aids to Reflection” and “ States- 
man’s Manual,” the second “ The Friend.” It 


standard library edition of our country ; it is 
issued in judiciously sized volumes—well 
It is introduced by a 
ose preface entitled “an introductory 

ssay upon his [Coleridge’s] philosophical 
} and theological opinions,” by the American | 
editor; the well-known “preliminary Es- | 
say,” by the late Dr. Marsh, being also pro-| 





written dissertation. 





| 


| reserve, it is right to add that this is owing 
| not to a distrust of the editor's ability, but of 
our own judgment on a subject to which 
there is due more of study than we have yet 
been able to give tothe essay. Under these 
circumstances it would be unbecoming to 
pronounce any crude comment upon that 
which the editor has—as is manifest—com- 
posed with dutiful care and reflection. 

This edition opens with the “ Aids to Re- 
flection,” a work which has already been in- 
troduced in this country by two other Ame- 
rican editors—the Rev. Dr. Marsh and the 
Rev. Professor MeVickar. Of a production 
so well known and so long in the hands of 
thoughtful readers, criticism or comment is 
little needed at this day. Yet it may not be 
without interest to cite a high authority of 
praise in the opinion of one well versed in 
ancient and modetn philosophy and in the 
study of human nature. It is of the “ Aids 
to Reflection” that Professor Maurice, of 
King’s College, London, says :— 


“I have heard the simplest, most childlike 
men and women express an almost rapturous 
thankfulness for having been permitted to read 
this book, and so to unders their own hearts 
and their Bibles, and the connexion between one 
and the other, more clearly. It is a book, I be- 
lieve, which has given offence, and will always 
give offence to many, not for its theories, but for 
its essentially ical character. Its manly 
denunciation of the sentimental school must be 
painful to many in our day who have practically 
adopted the Rousseau cant, though they have 

a little the words that express it... . . 
The whole object of the book is to draw us from 
the study of mere worldly and external morality, 
to that which concerns the heart and the inner 
man.” 

It is of the “ Friend” that Mr. Maurice, 
after speaking of the influence it has exerted 
over very many thoughtful roinds, remarks: 
—“T am thankful that this book, so far from 
diminishing my interest in those which treat 
of the same subject, or tempting me to set 
Mr. Coleridge up as the one teacher upon it, 
has enabled me to honor others of the most 
different kind, belonging to our own and to 
former times, which I otherwise should not 
have understood, and might, through igno- 
rance and self-conceit, have undervalued ; 
above all, to reverence the facts of history, 
and to believe that the least perversion of 
them, for the sake of getting a moral from 
them, is at once a folly and a sin.” 

We leave to add a few suggestions, in 
no faul ing temper, but prompted by a 
sincere interest in a publication which will 





be a valuable addition to the supply of Ame-| 
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rican reading, and which is creditable both to 
the enterprise of the publishers and to the 
zeal of the editor. The writings of Cole- 
ridge were originally given to the world in 
so peculiar a manner—so miscellaneous in 
their character, and often 20 fragmenta in 
form—that the editing of them is a task of 
no ordinary delicacy and difficulty. The 
mere arrangement of them in a collective 
edition requires the exercise of a good deal 
of judgment. The editor does not attempt 
an arrangement according to the respective 
dates of the composition of the several 
works ; although something of a biographi- 
cal interest attaches to such a chronological 


perly retained. ‘The new essay appears to be | order, it probably must give way, as we can 
a learned, elaborate, well-studied and well-| readily suppose, to other considerations in 
If, in so expressing | planning the materials of the several vol- 
ourselves by speaking of appearances rather | umes. 
| than of realities, we seek to use a cautious | the reader should be informed of the date, 


It is, however, very desirable that 


‘and, in some cases, of the occasion of the 
original publication. The volume gives no 
‘information of the kind respecting the “Aids 
|to Reflection,” or “The Statesman’s Man- 
| ual ;?” the reader will, we believe, search in 
vain for any data to the writings in the first 
volume, other than the date of the fourth 
edition of the “ Aids.” This kind of informa- 
tion, which is always acceptable and some- 
times important in the incidental illustration 
it gives, might readily be furnished in brief 
prefatory notes. 
In the “ Publishers’ Advertisement” it is 
| mentioned that the introductory and supple- 
mentary essays in the English editions, are 
generally omitted “ because of their prevail- 
ing reference to topics and controversies of 
| local and temporary interest.” The accuracy 
|of this reason appears to us very question- 
able; and when we recall by whom that edi- 
| torial work in England has been done, we 
cannot suppress a regret that it is not at least 
in some measure to illustrate the American 
edition. It rarely happens that so much 
nius and learning are devoted to the editorship 
of any author as have been to Coleridge by 
his English editors ; not only have there been 
high intellectual power and rare scholarship, 
but further, a wise filial piety has inspired 
the labor. The English editors have been, 
it should be remembered, first, that accom- 
plished gentleman, the late Henry Nelson 
Coleridge, Esq. ; after him, when death early 
closed a career which had given such brilliant 
promise of professional and literary distinc- 
tion, his widow, Coleridge’s only daughter, 
who inherited much of her father’s genius, 
and resembled him in the extent of her at- 
tainments ; and, since her lamented death, in 
1852, the Rev. Derwent Coleridge, upon 
whom, as the sole survivor of the chil 
of Coleridge, the duty of the editorial care of 
the philosopher’s writings has devolved. 
The London edition of the “Lay Sermons,” 
which was published last year, contained an 
editorial preface from the pen of this last 
editor, which is so wise and fair a conspectus 
of the various subjects discussed in them 
that we regret the omission of it in the col- 
lective edition. We regret, also, that there 
has been any occasion to separate “The 
Statesman’s Manual” from the other “ La 
Sermon,”—the two having appeared ori - 
ly in pamphlet form, with a very brief inter- 
val of time between them, and having since 
been connected together, either as appended 
to the treatise on “Church and State,” or, 
lastly, in a distinct volume. In the P agaog 
alluded to, Mr. Derwent Coleridge, re- 
marking that “ neither the union of religion 
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with polities, nor phi osophy with religion, 
meets with 


favor” in Ragiend. and 
that “each of these subjects is studied apart 
by a different class of persons, very common- 
ly in a spirit of mutual jealousy,” adds, « it 
is the object of the ‘ Lay Sermons’ to exhi- 
them as necessarily inter-dependent.” 
The following paragraph from the same 
preface is one of those comprehensive com- 
mentaries, which are desirable for the stu- 
dents of Coleridge -— 


“The Lay Sermons, taken togethcr, may be 
regarded as a contribution to religious philoso- 
-phy considered under three aspects : as politics, 
or the doctrine of civil rights and duties ; as 
mental philosophy ; and as theology, commonly 
so called. As above remarked, these are exhi- 
bited in mutual connexion ; but of the two treat- 
ises the latter is more political, the former 
[‘Statesman’s Manual’] more expressly theologi- 
cal; while the Appendix to the first Sermon, 
not the ieast valuable portion of the whole, con- 
tains what is most peculiar to the author, in the 
region of pure thought.” 

The American editor has, we observe, in- 
troduced as one of the Appendices to “ Aids 
to Reflection,” the treatise entitled “ Hints 
towards the Formation of a more compre- 
hensive Theory of Life, by S. T. Coleridge.” 
It oceupies between forty and fifty closely 
printed pages; and it may be, as the editor 
describes it, “one of the most profound and 
elegant exhibitions that have yet been made 
of the Dynamie Theory of Lite.” But we 
have yet to learn what is the sufficient autho- 
rity for the assertion that this treatise ever 
eame either from the writing pen or speaking 
tongue of 8. T. Coleridge. No evidence of 
the kind has been given; on the contrary, 
the cireumstances of the original publication 
were of a very questionable character. It 
pera in 1848 as, of course, a posthumous 
publication ; it came from neither of Cole- 
ridge’s literary executors, nor from any of 
those members of his family, who edited the 
undisputed works; no acknowledgment of it 
by any of them has ever, we believe, appeared ; 
it was not published by the publisher of the 
other works. It was edited by “ Seth B. 
Watson, M.D., of St. John’s College, and for- 
merly one of the Physicians to the Hospital 
at Oxford.” Having never, either before or 
since, herrd of this gentleman, we are con- 
strained to inquire, Who is Dr. Seth B. Wat- 
son—a ape with so un-English a name, 
and with such vague titles attached to it? 
Be he a real or a mythical character, he cer- 
tainly did not condescend to give any satis- 
faction respecting the genuineness of the 
treatise. He was singularly silent as to the 
story of the MS.; he said not one word to 
tell whence it came or how he got it. Ina 
suspiciously reserved prefatory advertisement 
he thanks Sir John Stoddart, LL.D., and the 
Rev. James Gillman, and Henry Lee, Esq., 
“for their great kindness in regard to this 
publication ;” and that is all the information 
that is vouchsafed to the reader respecting a 
publication which claims to be a posthumous 
work of S.T. Coleridge. The advertisement 
is dated, “ 16 Norfolk street, Park lane,” so 
that the mysterious obscurity which wraps 
“Dr. Seth B. Watson’s,” existence makes 
his habitat also uncertain. Where is “ Nor- 
folk street ” Where is * Park lane?” They 
may be in London, and, for aught we are 
informed, they may be in various other cities. 
We speak of these matters from the Ameri- 
ean reprint, which was issued in Philadelphia 
in 1848. We regret we are not able to lay 








our hands upon a copy of the ori edition, 
because we have some recolleetion, which it 
is not in our power now to verify, that at the 
end, we believe, of the book, it was stated 
that after the book was printed, it was dis- 
covered to be from the pen, not of Coleridge, 
but of his good friend, the late James Gill- 
man, the surgeon at Highgate. 

It is not with any doubt similar to that 
which we have expressed respecting Dr. 
Seth B. Watson, that we venture one further 
remark with regard to an edition, which pro- 
mises to be a valuable one, and in which we 
take much interest. The editor appears on 
the title-page as “ Professor Shedd.” Now, 
we beg leave to ask whether this, as a desig- 
nation in such a place, is not quite peculiar, 
and whether, considering how very cheap and 
common this once-honored title has become, 
it is not somewhat indefinite ; whether now-a- 
days, when the man who trains the lower 
extremities is a Professor as well as he who 
tends the loftier end—the man who trims the 
outside of the head as well as he who fur- 
nishes the interior of it, the title of “ Profes- 
sor” is not a very vague appellation, especially 
if the professorship be unlocalised; and whe- 
ther a man had not better be known by his 
Christian name. 

The second volume of this edition gives 
us “ The Friend,” a reprint of the most valu- 
able edition of the work—that prepared by 
the late Henry Nelson Coleridge, and pub- 
lished in 1837. Besides the various “ Mis- 
cellanies” appended to it, it contains, as 
prefatory matter, the comprehensive state- 
ment, from the pen of that editor, of the 
“object and plan of the work,” and also his 
“synoptical table of the contents,” which 
gives that kind of help to the understanding 
of such a series of essays which the intelli- 
gent student of Coleridge will know how both 
to appreciate and to use correctly. It was 
of “The Friend” that Mr. H. N. Coleridge 
said, with thoughtful earnestness, “ If it had 
contained nothing but the essays on the duty 
and conditions of communicating truth, and 
those on the principles of scientific method, 
with the reconcilement of the Platonic and 
Baconian processes of investigatién, it would 
still, as the editor conceives, have constituted 
one of the most signal benefits conferred in 
this age on the cause of morals and sound 
philosophy.” 

The third volume—and it is a very well- 
filled book—contains the “ Biographia Lite- 
raria.” To this we had looked with especial 
solicitude, that no part of the very multifari- 
ous additions made to the last English edition 
should be withheld from this collective edition. 
We are glad to find all the admirable annota- 
tions made by the daughter of Coleridge—the 
late Mrs. Henry Nelson Coleridge. Her notes, 
modestly seattered through the work, abound 
with many passages of the most delightful 
criticism in the language. We do not know, 
for example, any pieces of detached criticism 
which surpass, and few that equal, her com- 
ments on Wordsworth’s “ Song at the Feast 
of Brougham Castle,” and the “ Waggoner.” 
For power in the region of pure thought, 
and for genuine and varied learning—so 
modest, too, and womanly in all its expres- 
sion—the name of Sarah Coleridge is entitled, 
even if only by her editorial labors in the 
“ Biographia Literaria,” to a beautiful fame. 

The fourth volume makes, for the first 
time, accessible to American readers at large 
the most attractive and popular portion of 
the “ Literary Remains,” what, in its latest 





form, as edited by Mrs. H. N. Coleridge, ap. 
peared with the title “Notes and Lectures 
upon Shakspeare and some of the old Poets 
and Dramatists, with other Literary Remains.” 
It may, we think, safely be pronounced the 
most valuable volume in our English philo- 
sophy of eriticism. It is, indeed, literature 
in the highest sense of the term ; according 
to Mr. De Quincey’s judicious phrase, the 
literature of power as distinguished from the 
literature of knowledge—the literature that 
not only teaches, but also gives strength and 
motion and energy to the mind. Coleridge’s 
verbal criticisms and annotations on Shak- 
speare have little value; his might lay not in 
that direction ; his genius took a larger sweep : 
he contributed little to revision and correc- 
tion of the text, but he carries the studious 
and docile reader along with him deep into 
the very heart of Shakspeare and the other 
great poets. In this volume, there is ammu- 
nition enough to supply, for two or three 
campaigns, an army of eommon Shakspeare 
lecturers. We know of no book in our lan- 
guage so well fitted as this volume to create 
true conceptions of poetry, and to inspire 
and guide a genuine love of it; and at the 
same time to draw that important contradis- 
tinction which separates true poetry from the 
large production which puts on the dress of 
poetry, and too often passes for it, and yet 
all the while, being utterly destitute of ima- 
gination and even of fancy, is nothing more 
than well-intentioned and sentimental verse. 
This volume has called forth, less than the 
“ Biographia Literaria,” Mrs. Coleridge's edi- 
torial annotations; but there is enough to 
show (and the American editor has preserved 
it all) how the fine genius of the daughter 
travelled dutifully, but not blindly or ser- 
vilely, along with the wisdom of the father. 





Posrcript.—Since writing the above, we 
have met with the London edition of the 
“Theory of Life,” published in 1848, under 
the name of Coleridge, and both our doubt 
and recollection are confirmed. On a page 
at the end of the volume is the following 
paragraph :— 

“ P.S.—The editor deems it right to state that 
the contents of the foregoing were, 
ami other rs, placed at his — by 
an intimate friend of the late S. T. Coleridge ; and, 
from internal evidence,he was induced to attribute 
to that gentleman the entire authorship After, 
however, the present edition had through 
the press, and was on the eve of publication, 
circumstances ee led to the ona 
the work might, with more propriety, be cousi- 
dered as tn lat production of Mr, Coleridge 
and the late Mr. James Gillman of Highgate. 

“16 Norfolk street, Park lane, Oct. 17, 1848.” 


The book was published by “ John Church- 
ill, Prinee’s street, Soho, London.” 

Now, in the name of common sense and 
common honesty, is not this a precious trans- 
action in the way of editorship, and making 
an unlawfal traflie with a great man’s vame! 
Dr. Seth B. Watson, an unknown man, re- 
ceives from an unknown friend of Coleridge's 
some papers; and then, upon his own judg- 
ment of internal evidence, he determines 
that one of them isa work of Coleridge’s— 
announces the book as such without any re- 
serve, or giving the unsuspecting reader any 
reason to suppose there was a doubt as to 
the authorship—prints Coleridge’s name 10 
the usual form on the title page, and so the 
work goes forth witha general announce 
ment as a posthumous work of Coleridge’. 
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But, as if Dr. Watson found his courage 
failing him, and was anxious to secure a hole 
to retreat through, he places on a fly-leaf at 
the end of the book the very remarkable 
ipt, which we have quoted entire, and 
in which he substitutes for his first wholly 
unauthorised assumption, the yet more extra- 
ordinary hypothesis, unsupported by a single 
reason, that the treatise was “the joint pro- 
duction of Mr. Coleridge and the late Mr. 
James Gillman, of Highgate.” Does any 
one, who is acquainted with the writings of 
Coleridge, and who has read the “Life of 
Coleridge, Vol. L.,” by that worthy man, but 
most unsuccessful biographer, Mr. Gillman, 
believe that any treatise, or pamphlet, or essay, 
or book of any form, is the joint production 
of ge 2 and Gillman? The somewhat 
puerile redundancy of epithets in the very 
first sentence of the “Theory of Life,” does 
not appear to us to carry with it much in- 
ternal evidence of the hand of Coleridge. 

The work (whose, we do not venture to 
say), edited he Dr. Seth B. Watson, was re- 
printed by Messrs. Lea and Blanchard, of 
Philadelphia. The pregnant postscript is not 
to be found in the reprint. The deluded 
American reader may well ask why it was 
suppressed. Doubtless it would have made 
the book less saleable. Nevertheless the 
suppressed page is really the most important 
one in the book, and we can only marvel 
why the omission was made by a firm so re- 
spectable as the Philadelphia house we have 
named: their reprint makes Dr. Watson per- 
petuate his original deception in the most 
unqualified manner. Such a suppression, 
unexplained, and suggestive of only merce- 
nary motives, appears, we must add, to illus- 
trate some of the bad results of that irre- 
sponsibility in American reprints, which ex- 
ists in the absence of an international copy- 
right. 

Professor Shedd trusted, we presume, to 
the authority of this American republication, 
by whieh he has been deceived into a recog- 
nition of a treatise which there is no authority 
for attributing to Coleridge. 





THE RESTORATION OF BELIEF.* 


Tae author of this work commences with 
some remarks on the strong reiction 
which has lately taken place from the 
infidelity and formality in religion of the 
eighteenth century, and the German ration- 
alism of the early part of the nineteenth. 
The desire of a belief, of an escape from the 
vagueness and obscurity of merely human 
speculation, is seen on all sides. ‘To satisfy 
it, however, something more is needed than a 
formal presentation of religion: objections 
must be met, and minds must be convinced. 
The author addresses himself to the task. 
He voluntarily abandons, for the purposes of 
his —- the claims which the Serip- 
tures have on the belief of mankind as in- 
spired writings, and throws himself entirely 
on the historic reality of Christianity, as 
oved by evidence amply sufficient to esta- 
lish the fact of the resurrection of our Sa- 
Viour, and the consequent truth of the reli- 
gion of which that event was the seal. Let 
the epistles be ed as,in part, spurious ; 
that they were w near the Christian era 
no one can controvert; their contents vary 
80 essentially from all heathen compositions 
that they must have been based on some 
Christian original, and they therefore corro- 


* The Restoration of Belief. Philadelphia: H. Hooker. 














borate the existence of a belief in accordence 
with the precepts they enjoin, as fully as if 
they are regarded in their true light as origi- 
nal and genuine documents. 

A close and excellent analysis of the epis- 
tles is given, to show that the allusions to 
miraculous powers are few and brief, prov- 
ing that the belief that such events had taken 
place was so universal among the large com- 
munities to whom these epistles were ad- 
dressed as to render any proof of them need- 
less; They were facts admitted by all. 

It is also shown that the testimony, slight 
as it is, of profane writers, relating to Chris- 
tianity, is sufficient to prove that it was held 
by multitudes as a divine revelation, and 
that its origin and tenets were identical 
with those recorded in the New Testament. 

These, and many other points of great in- 
terest and value in the argument, are set 
forth with great conciseness and spirit in 
this admirable volume. 

We select the following from several pas- 
sages which we have regarded as fair speci- 
mens of the contents of the work :— 


THE EPISTLES. 


“ As to any argument with which, just now, I 
am concerned, I should be content if there were 
handed over to me only so many as four or five 
of the Apostolic Epistles—or even fewer, as un- 
doubtedly genuine. Allow me anywhere good 
anchor-hold in the roadstead of apostolicity, and 
it is enough.- It is enough, not merely because 
these fewer authentic documents by themselves 
carry an inference from which we can never 
escape ; but: because, as I shall show, a spurious 
writing, which is so like the genuine as hardly 
to be distinguishable from it, will bear the 
weight of my present argument almost as well 
as if it were genuine. 

“Then, after some such spurious or ambigu- 
ous document has yielded its available amount 
of evidence in a direct manner, it serves a fur- 
ther purpose in giving support indirectly to the 
st The genuine 5 the ‘ Hall-mark ; 
but the spurious, or the doubtful, carries a mark 
that is less authentic; and the comparison of 
the two ‘stampings’ affords the ground of a 
new confidence, as to that which already we 
hold to be infallible. 

“ With our English straightforwardness about 
us, and our dislike of the practice of catching at 
straws for the purpose of keeping a desperate 
hypothesis above water, we take in hand a 
sample of German hypercritical captiousness. 
It runs in this way :—‘ throughout our Epistle,’ 
says the critic, ‘we find several words, and 
some combinations; of words, that are not 
Pauline ; they indicate another mind and an- 
other hand. ‘The forger, it must be confessed, 
has very a hit’—what? Paul’s style!— 
but not quite: he has done his work cleverly; 
but yet he has betrayed himself in not fewer 
than half-a-dozen places. 

“This Pauline style is, then, an_ historic 
reality, and as such 1 want nothing more ; it is 
distinct and distinguishable by its individual 
characteristics, which are of so marked a kind 
that, while they held out a temptation to the 
ancient forger, they are of so peculiar a sort 
that modern critics are sure of their scent when- 
ever an imitation is under inquiry. It is just 
thus that a practised collector of pores coins 
applies his tongue to a specious ‘Cleopatra,’ or 
“2 ovtalse , Ptolemy ? aly sy ct the’ taste of 
the genumne Egyptian mintage too well to be so 
easily im upon :—the color of the rust is 
nothing. ‘The critic takes a bearing upon that 
which is genuine (implicitly, if not explicitly), 
for the purpose of discarding the spurious. But 
I take a position even upon the spurious, that 
from that vantage i may learn to trust 
myself with more confidence to the genuine. 














As to any one icular of the twenty-one epi 
tles of the “nal aye question of its pre: 
ness and authenticity need not be entered upon 
until some critic, competent to the task, comes 
forward, in seriousness, and with copiousness of 
ci to affirm that all of them are forgeries. 

is will not be attempted ; or, if it be attempt- 
ed, those who engage in such an enterprise 
must first make a clear field by erasing every 
remains of antiquity—profane and religious, an- 
terior to the Norman conquest. 

“Nor dowe now touch any question as to the 
alleged inspiration of these epistles, or of any 
other books of the Canon. We are often told 
that we timidly hold up this ‘Inspiration’ as a 
screen, lest the documents of our faith should 
come to be dealt with severely, in the mode 
that is proper to historic criticism. Only let 
this historic severity take its free course, and 
disbelief will be driven from its last standing- 
place. It is my perfect persuasion that, in the 
now actual position of the Christian argument, 
the doctrine of the inspiration of the Canonical 
books is of more importance, in a logical sense, 
to disbelief than it is to belief. 

“If every one of the Canonical books of the 
New Testament—every one of those in behalf 
of which Inspiration is alleged, had perished, 
and if nothing were now before us but the unin- 
spired documents of Christianity—({those of the 
second century) I must still be a Christian, al- 
though I should often be at a loss as to the sin- 
gle items of my creed. But now, if the Canon- 
ical writings—imspiration not considered—were 
dealt with in the historic mode, without preju- 
dice or favor, disbelief would wither like the 
grass of the tropics.” 

MIRACLES. 

“It appears, then, that these apostolic writers, 
though they much more often omit the super- 
natural than advert to it, yet are never found to 
omit the preceptive element in their addresses 
to their converts. They well know that it is 
not by miracles that men are to be trained to 
virtue. Now, in this, I see just that which one 
observes in the instance of a careful and indus- 
trious husbandman. He has been lookiug upon 
his parched fields; but in a moment heaven's 
flash lights up the landscape ; heaven’s voice 
peals round the skies; heaven's copious rain 
comes down, a life-giving torrent. This season- 
able help the husbandman could not command: 
but when it has come, it is his part to follow it 
up ; he does not talk of the fertilwing thunder 
shower, but he goes to work upon his field with 
a new animation. So it is with the apostolic 
writers ; they say little of miracles; but they 
say much of behavior : they plant, ve oy aa | 
root up every weed: and it is God give 
the increase.” 





HITCHCOCK’S LECTURES.* 


Tue four discourses which form this volume 
were delivered to the students of Amherst, 
by their president, in 1845, °47, °48, and ’49, 

heir design is to follow minttely the analo- 

ies between the visible course of nature 
and the doctrines of revelation. The lecture 
on Spring is devoted to the resurrection of 
the body, and contains an answer to the oft 
repeated charge that this doctrine is contra- 
dicted by the operation of nature, which, in a 
few years after death, resolves the body into 
its component parts, which enter into the 
composition of the bodies of another genera- 
tion. It is to this effect that the analogy 
oftered by St. Paul between the seed sown 
and the body buried is to be closely follow- 
ed; that the resurrection body, while it will 
as far exceed the human body in all its pow- 





* Religious Lectures on the Peculiar Phenomena in the 
Four Seasons. By Edward Hitchcock, D. D., LL. D. 
Boston : Phillips, Sampson & Co. 
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cays in the earth, and the fructifying germ is 
but a small fragment of its 0 sri 
ren some infinitessimal part of the decayed 

y be rved for a like purpose to the 
resurrection, The lecture on Winter con- 
tains an account of a shower of rain, follow- 
ed by a severe frost, by which the whole sur- 
face of nature in the writer’s vicinity was en- 
eased in transparent ice, and so remained for. 
two or three days, a phenomenon as rare as | 
beautiful. It is vividly presented in the au- 
thor’s description. 





THE DAUPHIN, LOUIS XVIL* 
; 


Wes recently (Literary World, No. 316) |aid | 
before our readers the outline of M. De Beau- 
chesne’s historical investigation into the facts 
of the life and death of the Dauphin, Louis 
XVIL In a subsequent number we present- 
ed, in advance, from the present publication 
by the rs,a chapter of anecdotes of 

early life of the ill-fated Prince. The 
whole story, drawn off in a pure and simple 
narrative from the ample poe minute investi- 
gations of the French biographer, is now be- 
fore the public, in ap attractive form, in this 
little volume on the Bourbon Prince. The 
narrative will not lose its interest while there 
is susceptibility for the delicacy of youth, or 
while there are tears to be drawn from 
mothers’ eyes by the sufferings—in this in- 
stance so cruel and unnatural—of ingenuous 
childhood. 

The ten years of the Dauphin are summed 
3 without exaggeration in one of the titles | 
of his French historian, the agony of 
Louis XVII. This story has the kind of in- 
terest which is biapindd, by the records of 
martyrs—pure, unoffending, human efforts 
for nature’s right of joy and sunlight on the 
one side, on the other the eruelties of fiends, 
and the darkness of misery and death. Itis 
well for Paris that the old castle of the 
Knights Templar has been destroyed, and 
that the traveller is spared the sickening 
sight of the degradation of history, Think 
of the antique chivalry and the French con- 
vention with its revolting tool, Simon, 
preaching their lessons from the same walls. 

Burke’s glowing picture of the beauty and 
refinement of Marie Antoinette, though true 
to the old court in its airy elegance, has been 
set off by charges of political misconduct 
and errors of the woman; but the tender 
youth of the Dauphin has no such imputa- 
tions. Its little story of maternal affection, 
of the tastes of childhood for flowers in its 
own garden plat; the pet dog Moufilet, and 
the fables of La Fontaine which charm alike 
young and old; of the early and precocious 
courtesy of the princely culture ; the lessons 
in geography, in history, and the first lispings 
of religion—these it is inhumanity to reject, 
and we pity the heart that is insensible to 
them. ‘There is a stamp of authentic nature 
about such little tales as these, an instance 
or two out of many in this natural history, as 
it were, of childhood—but under what terri- 
ble training! 

A CHILD'S HISTORY. 

“The Assembly was occupied in preparing 
the new Constitution Public opinion “a some- 
what calmed. After some weeks of captivity, 
the queen was permitted to go with the Dauphin 





| the top of the highest tree in the 
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fresh air that he breathed in with avidity: 
‘Mamma, exclaimed he, as he ski about, 
‘how I pity those unfortunate 
always shut up” A flock of bi 


his attention. The earnestness with which he 
followed them from tree to tree caused him to 
trip and fall into a small hole filled with green 
leaves. ‘Mtmma,’ said he, as he got up, *I am 
like the Astronomer in La Fontaine’s Fable, 
who fell into the we'l’ His active and ready 
intellect frequently applied to the events of the 
day the lessons he had learned. On other occa- 


sions, the great French writer of fables supplied | Pené 


him with an iate quotation. His sister 
having spoken in his nee of an adroit 
titiuner, who, by flattery, had extorted a pension 
from a minister: ‘ Poor minister!’ said he; ‘for 
my part, I don’t think much of crows that let 
their cheese drop in that way !’ 
* * * * 

“ As soon as the king’s captivity at the Tuile- 

ries ceased, the Abbé Davaux resumed his 


‘functions of tutor to the prince. On the day 


that his studies were resumed the abbé said to 
his pupil, ‘If I remember aright, our last lesson 
was the three degrees of comparison—the posi- 
tive, comparative, and superlative; but you 
have forgotten it all ’—‘* You are mistaken,’ re- 
plied the child ; ‘just see. Listen: it’s the posi- 
tive when I say, My abbé is a good abbé; it’s 
the comparative when I say, My abbé is better 
than any other abbé ; the superlative, continued 
he, looking at his mother, when I say, Mamma 
is the dearest and best of mammas! The 
queen took her son in her arms, him to 
her heart, and could not restrain her tears, 

“M. Bertrand de Molleville, in his memoirs, 
gives the following incidents :— 

“While the queen was speaking 
Dauphin was amusing himself singing and leap- 
ing about the t, with a little wooden 
sword and shield in his hands, came for 
him to go to supper, and he jumped to the door, 
‘What! my son,’ said the queen, ‘are you going 
without saying good evening to M. Bertrand f— 
‘Mamma,’ said this charming child, ‘M. Bert- 
rand is a friend. Good evening, Monsieur 


to me, the 


Bertrand!’ and he sprang out of the room, ‘Is | 


he not charming?’ said the queen to me, when 
he had left. ‘He is very happy in being so 
young; he does not know our troubles, and his 
ety does us good,’ 
e Adventures of Telemachus was one of 
his favorite books. In the fifth book, the son of 
Ulysses relates how ‘the Cretans, having no 
longer any king to rule over them, resolved to 


choose one who would preserve the established 


laws in their purity’ Am 


other require- 
ments necessary to a choice, 


e person to be 


chosen must be able to answer three questions, 


When the Abbé Davaux had read the second 
question, as follows: ‘ Who is the most unhappy 
of all men? the prince royal interrupted him, 
saying, ‘ Let me, abbé, answer this question, as 
if 1 were Telemachus. The most unhappy of 
men is the king, who has the grief of seeing that 
his subjects do not obey the laws. 


“A few days afterwards, a little lantern of | 


filigree-work, of beautiful execution, was pre- 
sented to him. He lighted it secretly, and pre- 
tended to be looking for something he wanted 
very much to Finally, he came to the 
Abbé Davaux, and said to him, taking him by 
the hand, ‘I am happier than Diogenes; I have 


found a man, and a good friend.” 


The tale of the child’s misery and degrada- 
tion is too painful to be detached from the nar- 
rative ; for our present purpose we prefer such 
gentler lights upon this troubled scene as this 
lifting of the curtain in the royal palace and 
prison of the Tuileries. What a history has 
that building—charged, even now, with the 






painter :— 
HE SLEEPS WELL. 

“ Guadet, the Girondin, had an interview with 
the king and the queen at the Tuileries. As he 
was about retiring, the queen asked if he would 
not like tosee the Dauphin, and, taking a can. 
dle, she conducted him herself into the next 
room, which was that of the young prince. 
‘ How quietly he sleeps!’ said the Girondin, 
with a voice of sadness; and the queen, lean- 
ing over the bed of the Dauphin, * Poor child’ 

i she; ‘he is the only one in the palace 
that sleeps so. The tone of Marie Antoinette 
trated Guadet to the heart. THe took hold 
of the hand of the child, and, without waking 
him, kissed him tenderly ; then, turning to the 
queen, ‘Madam,’ said he, ‘educate him for 
liberty. His life depends upon it.’” 

There is a powerful passage of this dra- 
matie story which we may contrast with this, 
in one of the last scenes of the child’s 
career, when a more humane keeper wished 
to mitigate the needless severities of the 
prison :— 

THE LOOK-OUT FROM THE PLATFORM. 

“The little prince was still a bugbear to the 
Convention, and there was, c uently, no in- 
termission, on their part, to the strictest watch- 
fulness and most cruel severity toward the 
young prisoner. Laurent, however, had taken 
quite a fancy to the lad, and always treated 
him with the greatest kindness, and felt for him, 
if not affection, at least great pity. Conse- 
peer the prince’s condition was, as far as 
possible, improved. Laurent regretted that he 
was re by the orders of the government, 
to leave him, as before, in his solitary chamber ; 
but he took every occasion to relieve that soli- 
tude, for he knew how much a child of the 
pots tender years must suffer by being alone, 

Ww necessary companionship was to the healthy 
condition of his body and mind. Grown persons 
are mutually dependent, and look naturally for 
each other’s countenance and support. Children 
are infinitely more so, ‘Their minds require to 
be developed by the er of example, 
_ and their souls warmed into life by human sym- 
pathy. A man in solitude has a stock of past 
memories to fall back upon. His mind may 
strengthen and grow wise, and his heart become 
purer and more wholesome, in solitary reflec- 
tion, A child, having everything in tation, 
looking for su from others, and ndent 
peiy 30h ie for his daily thoughts, 
as for his daily bread—a poor, weak tendril, 
that twines affectionately round the parent plant, 
having no roots to hold strongly to the depths 
of the past, nor lofty branches to stretch out 
firmly heavenward to enjoy and be invigorated 
by the air of heaven—must, when cut off and 
left alone, wither, corrupt, and die. 

“ Laurent was aware how much buman sym- 


ly and e ent were necessary to the 
ari: So He not, however, the right to 
visit the prince except at the hours of his meals. 


He, nevertheless, got permission to take him 
out occasionally upon the tower, Laurent having 
represented to the municipal officers how neces- 
sary it was for the health of the child. The 
first time this favor wes granted was in the 
afternoon, when his kind guardian took him by 
the arm and led him out on the platform of the 
tower. The day was closing ificently ; the 
sun was setting calm and beautiful ; the night- 
ingale was pi his good-night on a tree in the 
garden of 


le ; the busy hum of the 
city could be easily ; the carriages rolled 


noisily in the streets; the water-carriers, and 
venders of and small -wares, raised their 
lively cries ; was heard the voices of happy 
and i t men, in the full activity and 
enjoyment of honest labor, the whistling of the 
boys, as they passed, here and there, through 
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the streets, or stopped joyfully, at the corners to 
exchange their sous for a cake; there was all 
the life and the freedom of the city sending up 
its cheerful , tuned by the strong voice of 
health, and enlivened by the spirit of liberty. 
But all this life, this noise, this happiness, and 
this freedom gave less pleasure than pain to the 
captive. However, at first, the little prince 
breathed the air eagerly, which seemed to warm 
his torpid body into new life. He was obliged, 
however, to return almost immediately ; the 
light of day was too bright for his weakened 
eyes, and pure air too strong for his feeble 
lungs. As the child was going down, he stop 
before the door on the third story, which had 
been Marie Antoinette’s apartment, and, press- 
ing Laurent’s arm, he leaned against the wall 
and looked, with a sorrowful gaze, upon that 
door, He thought, doubtless, that it still closed 
upon his mother.” 


How much, we may remark, of our inte- 
rest in this engaging narrative of the Dau- 
phin is dependent on our feeling that we are 
reading of actual oceurrences, of a royal 
child who lived and died as narrated, the son 
of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. The 
writer of this story, whose work has been 
admirably performed, we need scarcely add, 
accepts this “ as an historical fact established 
by the full, minute, and well-considered tes- 
timony of De Beauchesne, beyond any chance 
of doubt on the part of the intelligent and 
honest, and even of cavil, from the skeptical 
and disputatious.” 





SMITH ON CONTRACTs.* 


Tus is a new and handsome edition of Smith’s 
Law of Contracts, one of the most admirable 
and complete legal treatises ever written. 
The author was a man of great learning and 
research, and possessed, at the same time, of 
a rare faculty of making available to others 
the results of his own erudition. The pre- 
sent volume, which during his life-time gained 
for him, in connexion with other works, a 
high reputation both in this country and in 
England, as a profound lawyer and most in- 
structive writer, comprises a series of lec- 
tures delivered to a class of students, and 
having for their primarv end a simple explana- 
tion of the elements of the Jaw of contracts. 
But in the execution of this modest and un- 
pretending design, such is the clearness and 
comprehensiveness with which this difficult 
and interesting subject is treated, that the 
lectures have come to be, like the commenta- 
ries of Chancellor Kent, a text-book of the 
matters of which they treat as authoritative 
and reliable as the decisions of the highest 
courts. The work is a fine model of a treat- 
ise wa a distinet branch of legal science. 
Sir William Jones’s Essay on Bailments is 
not written with more scholarly ease, or 
with greater erudition. 

It is seldom that an author, with such a 
host of adjuged eases and conflicting deci- 
sions staring him in the face, and lying all 
along the pathway of his subject, can suc- 
ceed in marshalling them into his service, 
and making them the current illustrations of 
his text, in the admirable way in which Mr. 
Smith has done. The difficult topies of the 
“Statute of Frauds,” of “ Contracts by 
Agate of “ Illegal Contracts,” “ Usury, 
“ Fraud,” and the like, are all branches of the 





* The Law of Contracts: A Course of Lectures. 
qn William >> Hee... author of gitesne Cases* 
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law of contracts, and are each illustrated with | most skilful of the latter kind, and proves 
equal perspicuousness and ability, and a flood | himself to be the most expert of artistes by 
of light thrown upon the intricacies and un- | his specimen of Louis Napoleon in confec- 
certainties with which they have been enve- | tionery. 
loped, in the progress of litigation and of| Here is the Monsieur’s sugared Emperor, 
legislation. that ought to take its place in the windows of 
The present edition of this work has been | the famous confectionery and chocolate shops 
prepared by Mr. Rawle, of Philadelphia, and | of the Rue Vivienne, by the side of those 
is thoroughly executed. The American de- | other sweet indecencies, at which Frenchmen 
cisions upon the points treated of in the lec- | water their mouths, and every one else turns 
tures have been carefully digested, and are a | away with sickness and disgust :— 
most valuable addition. The editions of Law|  « what problem is this that presents itself 
? 


Books, and of new works from legal authors | to my pencil? I search for light upon that face, 


in this country and in England, issued by the | and 1 see nothing but shade, On looking more 
Messrs. Johnson, of Philadelphia, are of uni- closely at it, my mind is gradually led to recall 
form excellence in their style of publication, | that face, so dark, so sinister, so passionless and 
and are selected and edited with great dis- | cold, which, in its day, was called ‘ The Iron 
crimination and care. | Mask.” I have read somewhere, in the annals 





uA | of those times, that the jailors of that myste- 
NAPOLEON IL* | rious personage had remarked that a str, 
: | phenomenon had exhibited itself in that terrible 
Moxstevr De La Gvexonntere is sworn | tragedy. ‘The principle of life was so power- 
trumpeter to the Emperor Louis Napoleon, | fully condensed beneath that inflexible covering 
and blows a blast with his brazen French | —so intense a necessity to come to light was 
horn on this occasion, with which falsehood | manifested, that at certain moments it was re- 
is enlivened, and truth stunned, his master vealed even through the polished steel, and 
delighted, and every honest man disgusted. | animated it, as it might have done the human 
Louis Napoleon has everything that power | face. At those times the mask assumed the 
and wealth can command. He has all the | &¥Pression of nature. The veins seemed to pal- 
imperial delights. With the aid of his paid | sere. “1 nar gg em he sane i 
Janissaries, he can glut his cruelty to the | ce ys ap 2 ‘For, emma gag 4 
sword’s hilt ; with his wanton courtezans he’ appearance so motionless and insensible, is but 
ean gorge his lust to the fulness of his appe- | 


coh ; Pe | th k of th ithin, ardent and r- 
tite ; and with his obsequious flatterers gratify | ful, Those Poacbag co ag bat r4 wehead = 


his vanity to its utmost. He “ all the the thought in which they dive, and which rises 
luxuries bat a good conscience. To fill that | at times in their orbits, as the flame rises from 
void, parasites are ever ready, with their oily the hearth whence it derives its fire. That 
tongues at his ear, to pour in a thick, full, | brow is gloomy as fate, but as expansive as crea- 
lubricating tide of flattery, to soften the | tive genius, Those lips are colorless, but full of 
echoes of his crimes, and to stifle the harsh | expression; delicately turned ; severed—scarce- 
rebukes of virtue. Serpe | parting, and open = rete 
France is always obsequious to the last | “¢ curt and precise expression of a will ema- 
new master. French versatility is never at | "ting from deep manag and enon 2 
a loss; it passes, as quick as thought, with | a ra mpm ws me Sea ‘behow® 
true national agility, from a death to a wed-| . mira e yd dpenbenngy preargiees” Prine asad 
ding. f voluti ti Fresh itself is but the excess of that confidence. Cou- 
ing, from a revolution to a coronation. Fres | rage concealed by timidity —resolution disguised 
_ ee poe ag ae it er by gentleness,—inflexibility softened by mild- 
its hands of all the stains of blood, smothers 


; ness,—policy hidden by good nature,—life under 
the odors of democracy in the perfume of| marble,—fire under ashes: in a word, a some- 


royalty, strips off the carmagnole of the | thing partaking of Augustus and of Titus, but 
streets, and puts on the habit brodé of the | with the face of Werther,—that type of German 
palace, and turns a graceful pirouette to the | sentimentality. Such does Louis Napoleon 
tune of vive ’Empereur. This facility of | Bonaparte appear.” 

change is the weakness of the French cha- 
racter, which is fatal to all vigor and perma- 
nence of political virtue. 

Louis Napoleon, now Emperor of all the 
French, and but the other day the Harlequin 
of Strasbourg and Boulogne, the laughing- 
stock of Europe, is the latest exemplification 
of French politieal caprice. 

It is not surprising that a French Emperor, 
in the might and right of possession, should 
find affiong his troops of parasites, servitors, 
and flunkeys, a Monsieur de la Guéronniére, 
to do the foul thing of lying in the face of 
history, and bearing false witness against 
truth. It must be allowed that Monsieur de 
la Guéronniére is a skilful hand. He belongs 
toa nation of artistes; a French cuisinier, 
with his sauces and a skilful turn of the 
spit, can convert a cat into a hare; a French 


This is certainly an ingenious attempt at 
alchemy, the conversion of the baser metals 
into gold. 

Victor Hugo, however, in the stern spirit 
of a piain republican, turns out the figure of 
the Emperor in his natural state, without 
any gloze or sweetened confection. 

“ Louis Bonaparte,” says Victor Hugo, “is 
aman of middle height, cold, pale, slow, and 
has the appearance of a person not quite 
awake. * * * He is a vulgar, puerile, 
theatrical, and vain personage. Those who 
were invited by him to St. Cloud, received 
with their invitation the order to bring with 
them both a morning and evening dress. He 
is fond of vain-glory, display, embroidery, lace, 
spangles, livery, gilt, furs, big words, grand 
titles: all os pony loud, < that gilters, 
; roy : the glass trinkets of power. Upon the seore 
coiffeur, with his curling tongs and pomatum, | of his relationship to the victory of Auster- 


ean make a Frenchman presentable; and | ;; the unifi f eral. * * * 
French confectioners are famous, all over the aula . ba ey ete. $ Par Murder 


world, for turning out in chocolate confec- | ;, pis trade. He is for the most silent: 
tions and sugar-plums the dirtiest objects. | when he speaks, he lies. Place him in the 
Monsieur de la Guéronniére is one of the | sixteenth century in Spain, and Philip the 
Second would acknowledge him as his bro- 
aon Palcon, the Third, by A. De La Guéronniére. Lon- | ther: Henry VIII. in England would be 
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delighted with him ; and Caesar Borgia in Italy 
would embrace him with affection. 

Victor Hugo’s French dish, hot spiced as 
it is with this republican’s intense vitupera- 
tion, is easier to swallow than Monsieur de 
la Guéronniére’s sickly sweet confection, 
Lg turns the stomachs of all wholesome 

vers. 





LITERATURE, BOOKS OF THE WEEK, ETC. 


Tuere would seem tv be a general on- 
slaught upon the independence and plain 

ing of the Press. In Europe this 
shows itself by the strong arm of authority, 
The Government in Paris is said to buy up 
the newspapers, as if the most rigorous exer- 
tion of censorship and suppression were not 
sufficient. Under the typo-phobia of Paris 
every gs 9) editor goes about effectually 
muzzled. His share of the tailor’s system 
of the restored Empire is a straight jacket, 
which keeps in pretty effectual subjection 


‘the motions of his pen. In England there 


is, we are inclined to think, more real inde- 
pendence and plain speaking, than anywhere 
else in the world. No press does its duty so 
well to the public as the London press. In 
America the interpretations of the law of 
libel seem occasionally of the most capricious 
and restrictive character. Within the last 
few days we have seen a complaint made to 
a daily newspaper of the first class for its 
faithful report of M. Gavazzi’s eloquent 
opening address at the Tabernacle. The 
complainant, a Roman Catholic, takes excep- 
tion to the Protestant ‘statements of the 
orator ! 

But it is in the theatrical world that the 
most humorous sensitiveness is displayed ; 
and of all victims to the managerial wrath 
the staid and decorous Albion is oddly select- 
ed for attack. One evening lately, at the 
Sontag opera, the audience was treated to the 
unusual entertainment of a long personal 
retort upon a critic of that paper, printed at 
length on the bill of the evening. Now Mr. 
Burton prints a long letter “to W. Young, 
Esq., editor of the Albion newspaper,” com- 
mencing, “Sir: Some months ago I declined 
accepting a MS. farce of your composition, 
called ‘Seesaw,’ for performance at m 
theatre. Its failure at another house justi- 
fied my decision,” &c., &e. The censures of 
the Albion are then variously overhauled, 
from its critique on Money to the Merry 
Wives. 

The personal relations of these parties and 
their private dealings are matters for their 
own negotiation. We cannot, however, we 
confess, see the propriety of bringing them 
forward in a question in which the party re- 
ally concerned is the public. The question 
is, does the public, which pays very liberally, 
nightly, get its money’s worth in good acting. 
From the little which we have seen of the 
stage in late years we should think decidedly 
the public was the sufferer in the transac- 
tion, and if the Adbion will keep to work in 
earnest, and show fairly and fully how this is 
the case, it will be deservedly supported in 
the line of its duty. Good acting, decorum, 
and personal comfort are what we want at the 
theatres. The battle of managers is to be 
fought on the boards, not in the newspapers. 

We have had occasion before to speak of 
the liberal interest taken by the Revue des 
Deux Mondes in American topics. In the 
new numbers for January and February 1st, 
there are no less than five articles of this 
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character, the three instalments of M. 
Ampeére’s travels in the Uniied States, an ab- 
stract of Melville’s Moby Dick, and a bio- 
graphy of our new President, Pierce. 

The Press in the 19th century, a series of 
papers on Burke and his life, with a variety of 
other articles on history, biography, travels, 
and literature, make up the rest of the con- 
tents of the last numbers before us. 

M. Ampére travels hastily in his American 
journey and his observations are, of course, 
cursory, but generally shrewd and liberal. 
He has taken-as yet but a hurried glance of 
New York, where he first lands. He has but 
little to report about our city, beyond the in- 
telligence of the hackman who enlightened 
him 7 the Cuban expedition, and charged 
him double fare, the erowd of our Large 
Rue, Broadway, which reminded him of Lon- 
don and Paris. Broadway is the Rue Vivienne 
of Paris! says M. Ampére. If he had said 
that it was a score of Rue Viviennes, there 
would have been some truth in the compari- 
son. After a dinner at the hotel, which M. 
Ampére does not think was got through 
with any remarkable dispateh, but at which 
a deep silence ruled, only disturbed by the 
popping of champagne corks, a walk in 
Broadway, where a shop, that has not its 
equal in London or Paris, and a couple of 
Indians—* cockneys of the desert loafing in 
the great street of New York”—arrested 
his gaze, he starts for Boston. 

Among the European conventionalities of 
Boston and Cambridge M. Ampére found 
himself at home, and is quite warm in his 
acknowledgments of his reception by the 
eastern magnates—the Ticknors, Sparkses, 
Everetts, Longfellows, and Feltons. Mr. 
Prescott is stated to be a judicious writer of 
the school of Robertson : Ticknor’s work is a 
surprising one for the United States; Mr. 
Ticknor has the manners of a Frenchman, 
and speaks French without an accent. M. 
Ampére sees some Italian views at Mr. Sum- 
ner’s house, and remarks that a taste for 
arts and antiquity is not unknown in this 
eountry. Mr. Edward Everett is pronounced 
to be the type of a scholar and a gentleman, 
and has completely the manners of an Eng- 
lish statesman: “In an elegant residence, 
with a beautiful and amiable wife at his side, 
and surrounded by charming children, Mr. 
Longfellow appears to me,” says M. Ampére, 
“the ideal of a happy poet.” 

From Boston, our traveller proceeds to 
the west and north, to Niagara, Canada, and 
the lakes, and the western States. M. Am- 
pére makes a remark in regard to the lan- 
guage of the French Canadians, to the effect 
that many of its provincialisms may be traced 
to old French words now obsolete in France. 
A similar remark has been made in regard to 
so-called Americanisms, many of which are 
found to be cognate to old English words, 
out of use in polite language, but still oc- 
curring in provincial expression. 





Several works of rare historical and anti- 
quarian interest have just appeared to claim 
the attention of the public, and the facts 
which they disclose will not readily be ex- 
hausted of significance. In a brief paragraph, 
we can do no more, at this moment, than 
a'lude to the new quarto just issued by the 
government at Washington, of “ Information 
respecting the history, condition, and pros- 

ts of the Indian Tribes of the United 
tates,” the third in the series of Mr. School- 
craft’s elaborate treatise and collections. It 
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contains fifteen sections of the ethnological 
topics of language, manners, physical geogra. 
phy, intellectual characteristics, religion, me- 
dicine, and literature, including the original 
researches of Dr. P. A. Brown of Philade|. 
phia, in an elaborate description of the hair 
of the head of the North American Indian. 
By the side of this extensive work we have 
the second instalment of Layard’s “ Dis. 
coveries among the Ruins of Nineveh and 
Babylon,” which American readers, through 
Mr. Putnam, have the opportunity of study- 
ing in the elegance and aceuracy of the Lon- 
don edition. The hearty, unaffected zeal of 
the traveller and his important scientifie addi- 
tions to the stock of knowledge on the sub- 
ject, render this work a worthy and indispen- 
sable companion to the first series, As a 
tender to this richly stored volume, the reader 
should possess himself of a book just re- 
ceived by Messrs. Bangs in this city, “ The 
Lares and Penates, or Cilicia and its Govern- 
ors.” It is a minute aceount, with numerous 
very beautiful illustrations, of a large collec- 
tion of terra cotta —_ of which more than 
a thousand were discovered by the author 
of the book, Mr. William Burekhardt Barker, 
in 1845, in a hill on the site of the ancient 
city of Tarsus. They are claimed to represent 
variously the worship of the Assyrian, Egyp- 
tian, Syrian, Grecian, and Roman Mythology, 
the figures of Apollo, Iris, Jupiter, Mercury, 
Diana, Adonis, Atys, &c. &e. These relies 
were found more or less broken and mutilated, 
and are presented to the public with the 
theory, confidently maintained, of having 
been the tutelary deities of the old mixed 
religions of the cosmopolitan city, and of 
having been thrown “to the moles and to tlhe 
bats” on the conversion of the owners to 
Christianity. A great deal of antiquarian 
suggestion is brought to bear on the subject. 
Mr. Barker was a resident of eight years in 
Cilicia, is an accomplished Oriental linguist, 
is the son of a man identified with the region, 
the god-son of the traveller Burekhardt, and 
has, for the editor of his book, the Oriental 
scholar and tourist, William Francis Ains- 
worth. Beside the story of the idols, he gives 
the history and present state of the province, 
and his work everywhere appeals to enlight- 
ened curiosity. 

The international copyright, it appears, is 
to be left by the senate foals et comin 
for discussion till another session, which 
will give the a of the measure ful! op- 
portunity to show their strength in ment 
and numbers. The English for yy have 
looked for an immediate adjustment of the 
question, but that was hardly anticipated 
here, for the present season. he following 
letter from the Harpers has been published. 
It is in answer to an application from the 
President for information :— 

“New Yora, Aug. 23, 1852. 

“Dean Sin:—We have carefully considered 
the subject of an international copyright, to 
which our attention was called by your letter 
of the 9th inst. The importance of such 
an arrangement, as that which it is proposed 
to make by treaty with Great Britain, becomes 
more and more manifest the more the subject 
is considered. But although our experience 
and observation have led us to form opinions 
more or less definite upon it, we have con- 
cluded, in co uence of our close relations 
with all the parties to be affected by it,—with 
the authors of England and this country on 
the one hand, by whom its enactment is mainly 
the industrial interests and 
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the reading public of the United States on the 
other, by whom its operation would be largely 
felt,—to abstain from taking any steps to in- 
fluence the action of our Government in re- 
it. 
ee entirely confident that under your 
ministration nothing, of such marked and 
far-reaching consequence to the best interests 
of the country, will be done without the most 
full and impartial inquiry into its direct and 
remote ts upon all the parties to be affect- 
ed by it, we are content to submit our own in- 
terests and opinions to whatever action the 
good of the country may induce you to take. 
We are, very respectfully, 


Your obliged friends, 
(Signed) Harrer & Brotuers. 
To his Exeellency Mrttarp Fittmors, President 


of the United States, Washington, D. C. 

The Churchman introduces a recent notice 
from these columns of the Wordsworth arti- 
cle in the last Quarierly, to its readers, with 
the following pungent comment :— 

“When we first saw the article, as repub- 
lished in Littell’s Living Age, we said to our- 
selves—‘ Here now, we have got something 
worth the reading’; but after a little tasting 
of the thing, we could scarce believe it to 
have been taken from the Quarterly, and we 
half suspected Mr. Littell had mistaken its 
source. ‘Surely,’ thought we, ‘the old and 
honored Quarterly, in whose veins has cireu- 
lated so much of the choice blood of Southey, 
and which has drawn so much of life and 
health from that great senate of genius whereof 
Wordsworth was the master spirit and head, 
would not lend itself to such a parricidal 
stroke at the great teacher and many-toned 
harmonist of our age.’ And we involuptarily 
recurred to that sublime expression of Sou- 
they’s, who, upon being asked if he had read 
Jeffrey's ing review of the Zxcursion, 
replied—‘ He crush the Excursion ! tell him 
he might as well attempt to crush Skiddaw!’ 

Not by any means that we hold Words- 
worth, or any other man, however great, as 
sacred from criticism; but we do hold him, 
and even men much smaller than he, sacred 
from such supercilious, arrogant, and, at the 
same time, petty-flaw-picking, beauty-ignoring 
criticism as the article in question. There is 
about it an affectation of indifference, a non- 


chalant cold-blooded air of self-wisdom and | P’ 


svperiority, that is far more offensive than a 
style of lusty, downright, free-spoken objurga- 
tion. Wordsworth has taken the place and 
rank of a standard classic, and the long-tried, 
thousand-tongued judgment that has set him 
there must be respected iy all who would 
themselves stand as candidates for res 
No criticism of him ean pass, but that which 
is humble and reverent, and carries to the 
task something of religion ; clear-sighted, in- 
deed, to discern his faults, and honest-hearted, 
if need be, to reprove them, but doing it some- 
thing as a good son would discover the faults 
of a beloved and venerated father. For one 
thus to set himself above the silvered-liveried 
head of the great and good, and with cool 
conceit pluck out their grey hairs one after 
another, and blow them about as in sport; in 
this there is somewhat that we probably 
may as well forbear attempting to charac- 


Tallulah and Pocassee ; or, Romances o 
Southern Landscape, and other Tales. By 
T. Addison Richards. Charleston: Walker 
& Co. One of our best painters of land- 
pes fie Richards—has also, from an 

Y period of cur acquaintance with him, 
been with the pen, and not without 
success, place free and fluent 
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style, an excellently clear eye for the selec- 
tion of incidents, and a pleasant humor with 
which to light up the strain of his narrative. 
The volume before us is of lively interest, 
and one with which the eager story reader 
will be delighted. Its variety, spirit, and 
genial qualities of many kinds we could well 
illustrate by numerous: passages; but we 
—_ to send the reader to the book itself. 

e will testify, we are confident, that it is a 
long day since he has encountered a more 
agreeable collection of “ Tales.” 





Messrs Bancs have published the second | 
and concluding volume of the Life of Wel- 
lington, by J. H. Stocqueler, a work similar 
to the Webster Memorials, published in this 
country. Besides the historical facts of the 
Duke’s career, it contains several valuable 





papers from his pen, including the Letter | 
on the National Defences, the Duke’s own | 
view of the Waterloo campaign, and also 
Disraeli’s Funeral speech in the House, &e. 
The illustrations, from the office of the London 
Illustrated News are ample and well chosen. 

Mr. James’s last novel Agnes Sorel (Har- 

rs), has the following dedication “To 

aunsell B. Field, Esq., not Sig as the com- 
panion of some of my literary labors, but as 
my dear friend; not only as a gentleman and 
aman of honor, but as a man of genius and of 
feeling ; not only as one who does honor to 
his own country, but as one who would do 
honor to any, this book is dedicated with sin- 
cere regard, by G. P. R. James.” 

Mr. C. D. CLevetann, the author of a Com- 
=e of English Literature, has just pub- 
ished a new edition ofthe Poetical Works 
of Milton (Lippincott, Grambo & Co.), with 
text and notes revised and adopted from the 
editions of Egerton, Brydges, Todd, Mitford, 
and the late Pickering reprint from the ori- 
ginals. The notes appear well selected and 
not too numerous; but what adds a peculiar 
value to this edition is its Verbal Index of 
every distinctive word in all the poems. This 
is prepared on the basis of Todd’s Index, 
incorporated in his now scarce edition of the 
oet, 

Mr. Cleveland’s own labors make it quite 
a new work, for he found more than three 
thousand errors in Todd’s list. While Mr. 
C. was about it, he would have done well to 
have given the lines, or parts of them, in 
which the word is used, in a manner similar 
to that adopted by Mrs. Cowden Clarke in 
her Shakspeare concordance. That would 
have still further aided the reader, and have 
oceupied the whole ground of a Verbal In- 
dex. The type of this book is neat, but the 
binding of the copy which has reached us is 
excessively funereal. 

Messrs. Puiturs, Sampson & Co. have 
published a new volume by Dr. W. A. Alcott, 
the well known writer on Hygiene. It is a 
collection of his lectures delivered through 
the country, and embraces those topics of 
the Laws of Health of the most general ap- 
plication. The best feature of the book is 


of | its anticipation of remedial measures by its 


inculcation of what may be called the sana- 
tory police of health. ‘There are one or two 
way ing the peculiar effect of breathing 

ust, which we commend to the attention of 
our city street commissioners. Dr. Alcott 
has much more to say on the preparation of 
vegetables than of beef He looks suspi- 





ciously on oxen, but is not afraid to grap- 
ple with a cucumber. He does not, however, 
admire this article at all times. It is only 
for “a short period in the history of every 
cucumber, when it is in a ripe condition! 

The period, he admits, is short, but he says 
per te “jt can be done.” That is all 
very well for a vegetable physiologist in the 
country, with his own garden—but what is 
an unfortunate “ marketer” to do in the city, 
but either eat a bad cucumber or let it alone. 
Dr. A. naively says, “ The veriest gormand- 


‘izer, who should confine himself to cucum- 


bers, would hardly require more than a dozen 
at a time.” The chapters on diet are the 
weakest part of the volume. The lecturer 
makes very grave objections to salt, but in 
spite of what he says, we recommend his 
book to be taken, “ cum grano salis !” 





From Messrs. Linpsay & BiaxisTox, we 
have a new edition of Watson’s Camp Fires 
of the Revolution, in which the exploits of 
Putnam, Wayne, Marion, and others, are 
brought to the popular apprehension in the 
dramatic form of dialogues among eye wit- 
nesses, talking over those stirring matters at 
the time. 

Priiies, Sampson & Co. publish a col- 
lection of juvenile stories, anecdotes, &c., 
with the title Woodworth’s American Miscel- 
lany of Entertaining Knowledge, a volume 
in which there is much excellent reading for 
the purpose. 





The Illustrated Magazine, for April, is an 
excellent number, with the engravings after 
Vernet, and the series of the Layard Anti- 
quities. It is the best popular publication of 
its kind issued, and with the companion, 
Painters of all Nations, the last number of 
which was given to some choice specimens 
of Vandervelde, is every way highly credit- 
able to the enterprize of its publishers, 
Messrs. Cassell, of London, and the New 
York agency of A. Montgomery, in Spruce 
street. 

Puinam’s Monthly, for April, opens with a 
pleasant sketch of New York progress, in a 
series of reviews of the new hotels and city 
architecture. The passing suggestion of 
filling the ow 4 iment of the Custom 
House, in Wall street, built on the site of 
the ceremony of Washington’s Inaugural 
Presidential oath, with i sculptures, 
should not be neglected. There is a fine 
poem, “The Mill Pond,” a page or two of 
sharp Thackeray criticism, on that author’s 
female characters, with a number of papers, 
thoughtful and ingenious, from an American 
point of view. The “Bourbon Question” 
expires in twenty es of small print, in- 
cluding a letter from the Prince de Joiaville’s 
secretaty, denouncing the alleged Dauphin 
communication as “a work of the imagina- 
tion, a wholesale faree, and a ulation 
upon the public credulity.” In the May num- 
ber we are promised a biography of “Old 
Ironsides,” from the posthumous papers of 
Cooper. 


Harper's azine. An excellent specimen 
of this ova work continues Mr. Clarke’s 
Notes from the Copper Region, the Abbott 
Napoleon, Mr. Brown’s entertaining Crusoe 

with the Papers of the Excitement 
Seeker. The editor’s table oe us @ mo- 


rally philosophic essay on Ghost Seeing. 


cane 
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In the editor’s drawer there are some charac- 
teristic aneedotes of Louis Napoleon in New 
York, There are no Jess than sixty-five pic- 
torial illustrations in this number. 


Helen Morton's Trial, and Watch and 
Pray, by Mrs. Neal ; Consecrated Talents, by 
Miss Tuthill; Holiday, Week, and Other 
Sketches, Norton Hargrave and Other Sketches, 


The Prize Day and Other Sketches, being the | pransiatea for the Literary World, trom the French of 
Gérard 


three series of Shades of Character, are all | Gérard de Neredt, by Carl Benson, and respectfully 
admirable volumes which we commend to | " wan aan Caner - 


our young readers especially ; they are wor- | 
thy Z sane in ae evel . _Dirrerent evil spirits are kifown to have | 
different localities. 


library in saad 
country. SS ar Eee 4 , 
The devil Vauvert is essentially an inhabit- 

J. C. Riker, 129 Fulton street, New York, | ant of Paris; he has resided there for several 
publishes, in his usual neat and tasteful style, , centuries, if the historians are to be believed. 
« Letters to Country Girls,” by Jane G. Swiss- | Sauval, Felibien, Sainte-Foix and Delacroix 
helm. The authoress is well known as the | have told us of his pranks at length. 
wielder of trenchant pen editorial in the | He appears at first to have inhabited Castle 
Saturday Visitor, and this book has the pater- | Vauver/, which was situated on the very spot 
nal ear-mark strong upon it. Intermixed | now occupied by the merry Chartreuse ball ; 
with plain, straightforward sense, and perti- | that is to say, at the end of the Luxembourg, 
nent hits at abuses, we have occasionally and opposite the alleys of the Observatory, 
specimens of free speaking which will shake | This castle, of sad reputation, was partly 
the nerves of dainty readers. The book has | demolished, and its ruins became out-houses 
a good aim, and there are those whom it can- and oflices to the convent of Chartreux, in 
not fail to hit to advantage. ‘here are two | Which convent Jean de la Lune, nephew of 
well-executed wood engravings, to enliven | the anti-pope Benedict XIIL, died in 1414. 
the volume. | Jean de la Lune was suspected of holding 
| intereourse with a certain devil, probably the 
Some verses, by the Earl of Carlisle, inserted | familiar spirit of the old Castle Vauvert, for 
in an address delivered by him in England, each of these feudal edifices had ils familiar 
which was republished in this country, some | SPirit, as is well known. History, however, 
months after the following sonnet was writ- | aesbereed us no — information on this 

i i vriat ing. _| interesting point. 

hats PRPrin ae Gian pp eREee MARIN | But the evil Vauvert made himself talked 
| about again in theaime of Louis XH. 
| Fora long time there was heard every 
| night a great noise in a house constructed of 


With salutations glad each other greet ; 
Chant songs to Him, who bears the victor’s 


Haste to His banquet, where He waits to meet 
Those who have kissed His bleeding hands and 
feet. 
a 3. Re 
20th April, 1851. 
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“The axe, — 
Improvement’s necessary pioneer 
"Mid forest solitudes.” 


Hail! mighty implement, keen pioneer 


- 
- it. <4 oat a 
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Of agriculture, arts, and all the train, 


the ruins of the old convent, and deserted by 


That, bringing with them civilization’s reign, | its owners several years previous. 
0. 


Adorn, uphold it. Well may we revere 
Thy simple form ; before thee disappear 
k woods, that cumbered all the fertile 
plain, 
Where now glad sunbeams gild the ripening 


grain, 
And thriving towns their roofs and spires up- 
rear. 
To such blest transformation, thou, O Axe! 
Hast hewed the way: never, supine, relax 
Thine energies while tyrant forests brood, 
The soil oppressing; ply thy force, that 
stacks 
a a may myriad mouths supply with 
But spare sweet groves, and cultured trees, and 
rink from human blocd. 
J.J. R. 


9th Nov. 1850. 


I nEvER witnessed a more beautiful sight 
than on Easter morning, two years since, 
from my chamber window in the country. 
A moist, heavy snow had fallen during the 
night; and the effect on my feelings, as I 
rose from my couch, drew from me the fol- 
lowing verses :—- 


To hail the rising of the Lord of light, 
Bursting Death's fetters, breaking through 
the gloom 
Of his sure-sealed, close-guarded, rocky tomb, 
Nature has robed herself in purest white ; 
Hille, meads, and bannered trees, with trophies 


bright 
Borrowed by Spring from Winter, now assume 
Unwonted garb to grace the Church’s Groom, 


Triumphing gloriously o’er Satan’s might. 
Come, let us with all Nature sympathize ; 
Come, let us with our risen Lord arise . 


The neighbors, in a great fright, applied to 
| the lieutenant of police, who sent some 
archers. 
| these soldiers, on their arrival, to hear the 
| clinking of glasses, mingled with boisterous 
| laughter! 
| The first supposition naturally was, that 
some robbers or coiners were holding an 
orgie, and, judging of their number from the 
noise they made, it was deemed prudent to 
send for a reinforcement. But the noise 


new squadron ; and the sergeants were in no 
hurry to lead their troops into this den, where 
they heard disturbance enough to have been 
the work of a whole army. 

At last, about morning, a sufficient body 
| of troops arrived. They entered the house 


by the rays of the rising sun. 
to be seen, and all was silent ! 

The examination lasted all day. When 
every part of the premises above ground had 


noise might have come from the cellar. The 
catacombs were in this quarter, and there 
might very possibly be a communication. 

nt while the 
upon the hint, night set in again, and the 
noise recommenced louder than ever. 


viously looked into the cellar and discovered 
nothing there but bottles. “It must be the 
devil that has set them a dancing,” said they ; 
and no one dared to descend and disturb his 
Satanic majesty’s amusement. 

The authorities contented themselves with 





What was the astonishment of 


seemed to increase with the arrival of the 


just as its obscurest corners were lighted up 


Nothing was 


been ransacked, some one suggesied that the 


police were preparing to act 


Some of the soldiers, however, had pre-| 
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occupying the approaches to the street and 
asking the prayers of the clergy. 

The clergy prayed to any extent, and even 
squirted a large amount of holy water into 
the cellar through the trap-door. 

The noise went on all the same. — 


IL. THE SERGEANT. 


During a whole week the neighborhood 
was blocked up 3 a crowd of citizens, half 
frightened and half curious. 

At length, a provost-se t, bolder than 
the rest, offered to descend into the accursed 
cellar, in consideration of a pension, to re. 
vert, in case he perished in the attempt, to a 
dress-maker named Peggy. 

He was a brave man, this sergeant, very 
little superstitious, and very much in love, 
He adored the dress-maker, who was a very 
neat and very frugal person—indeed, one 
might almost call her miserly. 

She would not marry a simple sergeant 
with no income. But on gaining a pension, 
the sergeant would seem quite another man 
in her eyes. 

Encouraged by this prospect, he exclaimed 
that he believed in neither God nor the devil, 
and that he would find out what this noise 
was. 

“What do you believe in, then ?” asked 
one of his comrades, 

“I believe,” he replied, “in the Lieutenant 
of Police and the Provost of Paris,” 

Having enunciated this laconic and preg- 
nant creed, he took his sabre between his 
teeth, a pistol in each hand, and ventured 
boldly down the steps. 

A most extraordinary spectacle awaited him 
on reaching the floor of the cellar. 

All the Sottles were rolling in a voluptu- 
ous dance and forming most exquisite figures. 
The green-seals represented the men, and the 
red-seals the ladies. Z 

There was nothing wanting, not even the 
orchestra, which was posted on the shelves. 
The empty bottles sounded like wind instrv- 
ments; the broken bottles like cymbals and 
triangles; the cracked bottles emitted a pierc- 
ing harmony like that of violins. 

The sergeant, who had imbibed a few 
horns before undertaking his expedition, see- 
ing only bottles there, felt greatly reassured, 
and began to dance himself in imitation of 
them. 

By-and-by, encouraged by the charming 
gayety of the spectacle, he caught up a nice, 
long-necked bottie, carefully sealed with red, 
and apparently containing white claret, and 
pressed it lovingly to his heart. 

Mad laughter resounded on every side! 
The startled sergeant let fall the bottle—it 
broke into a thousand pieces ! 

The dance stopped; cries of terror were 
heard in every corner of the cellar, and the 
sergeant felt his hair stand on end as he be- 
held the spilt wine forming ieee of blood. 
The corpse of a naked female, whose fair 
hair swept the ground and dabbled in the red 
moisture, was stretched at his feet! 

The sergeant would not have been afraid 
of the devil in person, but this sight filled 
him with terror; however, remembering that 
he must give some account of his adventures, 
he suddenly seized a green-seal that was 
grinning in his face, and eried “I'll have one 
at any rate !” 

A thundering peal of fiendish laughter re- 
plied, but the sergeant was already half way 
up the steps. In another instant he stood 
among his comrades and showing them the 
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bottle, exclaimed, “ Here’s a goblin for you! 

A pretty set of soldiers you are to be afraid 
of going into a wine-cellar !” 

he piqued archers rushed down the steps | 

l|-mell, and sure enou 1 | 

a broken bottle of claret in the middle of the 

floor, and a quantity of whole ones in their | 


pl 
broken bottle, but, brave enough now, 


thought it their duty to remount each with a | 


tle in his hand. 
- They had fairly earned them and were 
allowed to drink them. 

The sergeant said “ As for me, I will keep | 
mine for my wedding.” 

There was no reason for refusing him the | 

mised pension, so he married the dress- | 
maker, and— | 

You were going to say they had plenty | 
of children. On the contrary—they had | 
only one. 

Il. WHAT FOLLOWED. 

At the sergeant’s wedding supper he put 
the famous green-seal bottle between himself 
and his bride, and the two had it all to them- 
selves. ; 

The bottle was green as grass; the wine 
red as blood. 

Nine months after the dress-maker was | 
delivered of a little monster entirely green, | 
except two red horns on his forehead. 

Now, after that, young girls, go and dance | 
at the Chartreuse, on the site of Castle Vau-| 
vert—if you can! oe 

The child grew—in size if not in virtue. 
Two circumstances annoyed his parents, his 
green color and a caudal appendage, which 
at first seemed only a prolongation of the 
coccyx, but gradually assumed the character | 
of a genuine tail! 

The surgeons and learned men of Paris 
were consulted. ‘They declared it impossi- 
ble to extirpate the tail without endangering 
the infant’s life. They added that it was a 
ease exceedingly rare, but of which exam- 

les were cited in Herodotus and Pliny the 
ounger. (Fourier’s system had not been 
then invented, nor Lord Monboddo’s.) 

As to the color, they attributed it to a 
predominance of the bilious system. Never- 
theless they essayed several caustic applica- 
tions in the hope of modifying the too de- 
cided tint of the epidermis. After a number 
of washes and frictions they succeeded in 
changing the original grass-green first to a 
bottle-green, then to a sea-green, and finally 
to an apple-green. Once the skin appeared 
quite white, but in the evening it re-assumed 
its verdant hue. 

The sergeant and the dress-maker could 
find no consolation for the annoyance caused 
them by this little monster; for his moral 
qualities in no way compensated for his phy- 
sical disadvantages ; he grew more obstinate, 
ill-tempered, and malicious every day. 

The melancholy which they experienced 
led them into a vice too common among 
people of iheir class. They gave themselves 
up to drink. 

But the sergeant would only drink wine 
sealed with red, and his wife would only 
drink wine sealed with green. 

Every time the sergeant was dead-drunk 
he saw in his sleep the bleeding woman 
whose ition had so terrified him when 
he broke the bottle in the cellar. The 
‘phantom would say to him, *Why didst 
thou press me to thy heart and afterwards 





, they found only | 


The archers lamented the fate of the} 





slay me *—me, who loved thee so well ad 
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Every time the sergeant’s wife had been 


l 
| too attentive to the green-seal, she saw in her 


sleep the apparition of a huge ard hideous 
green devil, who said to her, “ Why art thou 
astonished to see me? Didst thou not 
drink of the bottle? Am not I the father of 
thy child?” 

A mystery! 

When the child was thirteen years old he 
disappeared one day, and no one ever knew 
what became of him. 

His inconsolable parents continued to 
drink ; but they never saw again the terrible 
phantoms which had tormented their sleep. 


IV. MORAL, 


Thus the sergeant was punished for his 
impiety and the dress-maker for her avarice, 
and both for their intemperance. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 
MANHATTAN, 
LETTER FROM MR. SCHOOLCRAFT. 
Wasuincton, March 19th, 1853. 
Sir :—A perusal of the publication of Mr, 
Brodhead’s volume, on the early history of 
New York, leads me to say to the antiqua- 
rian reader, that the term Manhattan em- 
bodies the aboriginal deseription of the 
violence, disturbance and danger, produced 
by the reflux of the tide in the channel of the 


East river, called HELL-catTe. The Indians | 


who lived near it, were not at the trouble of 
giving themselves any distinctive name, but, 
as was almost invariably the case, with the 
other tribes, they took their designation 
from some geographical feature. The island 
which bordered this channel westwardly, 
took its name from this diurnal whirlpool, so 
appalling to all navigators, in canoes or ships 
(till modern science has obviated it), and 
the Indians, from the earliest known date, 
bore a name derived from the island. These 
Indians were a band of the wide-spread 
Algonquin groupe, of the Janguage of the 
principal and subordinate forms of which we 
have so many, and such full vocabularies. 
It is by this means, that the etymology of 
the word, is easily recalled. 

Atun (the a broad) in the Algonquin lan- 
guage, means the channel or strong current 
of a stream, or strait. By placing the adject- 
ive particle mon, (bad, violent, destructive, 
&c.,) before it, the character of this channel 
is denoted, and by suffixing the local inflee- 
tions ong or uk, the locality is equally well 
established. Mox-aTuN-onG, or UK, signi- 
fies the place of the whirlpool or bad chan- 
nel, the last of which ‘term is precisely the 
word, as it was pronounced to me in 1827, 
by the Mohegan Chief Metoxon.* 

The term atun, sometimes with the aspi- 
rate h before it, oceurs in many Indian terms 
of this particular group of* languages, as in 
wawe-aiun ong, Detroit river, Hous-aton-uck, 
&c. The aspirate h, is much used in the 
south of England; I am not certain that it 
is as much so by the Dutch of the opposite 
coasts of Holland, who were first called on, 
to pronounce it. Though Hudson, being an 
Englishman, perhaps set the example of the 
aspirate to the crew of the Halfmoon. It is 
certain, that the tribe, were thus called in 
1609, and nothing is so illogical and absurd 
as that the island should have been after- 
terwards named, as is stated, in the Indian 


*This man was a native of the tonick, ha 





traditions of Mr. Heckewelder, put on record 
1819, or thereabouts,—as “the place where 
we all got drunk.” * when this place of 
incipient intoxication was, as Mr. Brodhead 
states, in the cabin of Hudson's ship, at the 
highest point it had reached on the Hudson, 
| say near Albany; and when, too, it is noto- 
}rious from Jewitt’s journal, that Hudson 
, never landed on Manhattan island at all, 
| aseending or descending. 

The late Col. W. L. Stone, who repeated 
| this unexamined fable in his excellent paper, 
| before the New York Historical Society, 
/knew nothing, on the score of research, 
about it. Mr. Broadhead at p. 74, and in 
his appendix (A), takes just grounds on this 
| point, but speaks of this attempt to pervert 
| history with less emphasis perhaps than the 
| prominence given to the subject by the writ- 
ers, referred to,and the commendable notice 
he bestows on the etymology of his work, 
generally, demands. 

Very respectfully, 
Henry R, Scnooicrart. 








PuiLapeLpnia, March 19th, 1853. 

THE comprehensiveness of the letters which 
appear in the Literary World, over the signa- 
ture of Logan, leaves but a small field open 
for my selection, when contributing my quota 
of scribbling from the city of brotherly love. 
Still, I will endeavor to give you as much new 
information, musical, artistic and dramatie, 
as I am able, leaving the literary portion to 
the correspondent who appears far more capa- 
ble of imparting such intelligence than your 
most obedient. 

First, then, for the musical department. 
We are on the point of enjoying opera with 
Sontag’s troupe, for the reception of which, 
the National Theatre is about to undergo a 
thorough eleansing—a process by no means 
unnecessary, as, for the last six months, it 
has been a circus,—quite a change, is it not, 
from trained horses to the Countess Rossi? 
But having no opera house, and what is 
worse, very little prospect of getting one, 
despite the chartered company, it becomes 
necessary for the visiting troupe to occupy 
the largest, most convenient, and comfortable 
theatre they can procure, and it cannot be 
denied that the National possesses all these 
qualifications in an extended degree. Of 
Sontag’s success there can be but very little 
doubt, when the excellence of her support is 
considered; Badiali is a very great favorite 
here; Pozzolini, too, is liked ; while Roceo’s 
rollicking, rich, and musical voice is popular, 
despite his lack of refined cultivation; in 
such songs as “Non piu andrai,” he is ad- 
mirable. Besides this trio of gentlemen, 
we are promised Pico, with her fine con- 
tralto,—but she must be somewhat of the 
Sontag order now, that is, on the decline, for 
she exhibited some symptoms of that deserip- 
tion of progress when she last sung in opera. 
Then Borghese is also named in the 
announcements. It must be confessed that 
the principal soprano of the troupe is not 
considered very remarkable among our musi- 
eal set. We are not apt to judge people by 
their foreign reputation when they appear in 
Philadelphia, but take them as we find them; 
if we consider them good performers, we 
say so, or, what is better, we encourage them ; 
if they do not please our taste and ear, 
they are dropped easily. It was “thus with 
Alboni and her unprecedentedly bad tronpe. 
Certainly this vocalist is unsurpassed in voice 


* Brodhead, p. 751. 
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and execution, but she has no intensity of 
ion, no vigor, no energy; every exertion 
feehecked by her truly ieceadahia sumbrons: 
ness; and while she must always elicit 
admiration, from the exquisite purity of her 
organ, and the truthfulness of her intonation, 
the want of style, of pathos, of foree, must 
as inevitably prove a barrier to her attain- 
ment of that eminence, as an operatic per- 
former, which she is desirous of claiming, 
already, as her own. Beside all this, the 
mere fact of a contralto essaying the music 
of a soprano was enough to prevent any suc- 
cess, as the part was necessarily transposed, 
and all the original effect intended by the 
composer lost in consequence of such whole- 
sale mutilation. 
in, Mme. Alboni’s failure—for this un- 
deniably was the result of her recent operatic 
engagement here—is in no small degree attri- 
butable to the troupe which came with her. 
Sangiovanni, though a good musician and a 
quite of the Conservatoire at Paris, is 
nothing more than a second-rate singer, and 
more tame in his style than Alboni, if possi- 
ble. Rovere, a clever actor by the way, 
over-does his part, and bellows, occasionally, 
instead of employing his voice in the legiti- 
mate manner. As for Vietti, Barili, and the 
rest, they certainly did not do much toward 
supporting the great contralto. 

And now, to return to Sontag. She is 
considered, by those who are deemed capa- 
ble of judging, as being all style,—that is 
to say, she possesses expression, deep-feel- 
ing pathos, nothing more. Her voice is 
“usé”; her intonation very often quite the 
contrary, if true; her execution by no means 
neat; and her trill laughable. Notwith- 
standing these important shortcomings, she 
must please a majority of the people, especi- 
ally those of the old school, by her exquisite 
taste in ballads, German music, and light 
opera; but Donizetti, and even parts of Bel- 
lini and Rossini, are not to be alluded to by 
this expression, and should not be attempted 
by Sontag. 

Of Concerts there is, at present, a pause in 
the long list. The Musica] Fund is in the 
possession of the Chinese Jugglers; the new 
Concert Hall is held captive by some electri- 
cal, or biological entertainments,—I cannot 
recollect which, perhaps both united, or nei- 
ther, as my memory has suddenly proved 
treacherous on this point. However, you 
may rest assured that there are lectures at it 
every night, though it is said that Sontag will 
give a concert there on Thursday or Saturday 
evening, previous to commencing with the 
opera. 

The Harmonia Sacred Music Society ap- 
pears to be prospering finely, as an extra 
evening is announced for the production of a 
cantata written expressly for the society. 
The chorus numbers about eighty voices, and 
there are some capital solo performers, so 
that, I dare say, the composition will be well 
done. The previous entertainments given 
by it, this season, have been, I understand, 
excellently attended. Any good association 
for the advancement of Saered Music must 
necessarily succeed here, for it must be con- 
fessed that “the cause” has been rather neg- 
lected in Philadelphia lately. 

In the dramatic line there have been several 
novelties lately. At the Walnut Street The- 
atre two new comedies have been uced, 
and a third is announced for Monday even- 
ing. The former, which are now playing, 
are “The White Slave of England,” and 
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and has been frowned at both here and in 
your city; it is a tissue of bad taste, and is 
calculated to foster wrong impressions. The 
second is by the author of “ Extremes,” and 
promises to be successful. It is excellently 
cast, afd the scene being local, with scenery 
new and appropriate “to match,” a long run 
is prophesied ; it is said to abound in capital 
hits, and has caused quite a full attendance 
of the Market, Front, and Fourth street mer- 
chants. ‘The third is called the * Prima Don- 
na,” by Bourcicault, and in it Miss Caroline 
Richings will appear for her father’s benefit. 

At the Arch a new comedy called the 


|“ Keepsake,” has been very successful; it 


was written expressly for the Drews, by the 
author of “ The Painter of Brienne.” Mark 
Lemon’s “Sea and Land” has had a fine run 
at this house. 

At the National spectacles remain the order 
of the night. 

Ustetenataly we have no Museum to 
place upon the list of amusements, although 
the wish for such an establishment seems to 
exist among all classes of our citizens, 

Nothing, of consequence, is being per- 
formed at the Chestnut; under indifferent 
management and an inferior company, it has 
fallen to the rank of a second rate theatre. 
An effort will be made in the summer to re- 
store it to its former condition, by remodelling 
the interior; it would be more advisable to 
tear it down, and rebuild from the very foun- 
dation. There is a great want of a theatre 
in the North-western part of the city, as it is 
wholly devoid of places of amusement, and 
the population is dense. 

Chestnut street is a delightful promenade at 
te if you are not particular about truth. 

ullings down and buildings up appear to be 
in active progress in every square, and the 
walking is proportionally bad, while there is 
every prospect of its becoming worse. The 
square between Seventh and Eighth is des- 
tined to be impassable in a short time, as 
there are two stores on one side of the way 
that are to be demolished, and a front of a 
hundred feet upon the other to be rebuilt. 
The last mentioned site is at present occupied 
by the Masonie Hall and the Pepper i. 
sion, which is now being pulled down. 

The extension of the Girard House is 
nearly finished—such a peculiar structure, and 
waste of room was never before seen. 

A t improvement is in progress near 
the pane of Tenth; another of the “same 
sort,” in the neighborhood of Second; ditto 
near Third; ditto near Fourth; and two 
more are promised at the south-west and 
north-west corners of Sixth. Still another 
is going forward below Twelfth, and at 
Schuylkill Seventh, a splendid market house 
is about to be built, with a front of over a 
hundred feet upon Chestnut street. Further 
west, there are ranges of brown stone dwell- 
ings in course of erection, and the Taberna- 
ae church ‘apty wing sab Fifth is “oe fin- 
ishing—it has a very lofty grcetu spire. 
A very and magnificent church is to be 
com in two or three weeks, at the cor- 
ner of Arch and the same cross street— 
it is to have a dome and two towers, and 
is to be extremely commodious. In the 
same street, Schuylkill Fifth, the great 
cathedral is slowly growing up, opposite 
— Square; the progress of this man. 
building is fatiguingly slow, although work- 
men are always engaged upon it. Opposite 









market is nearly finished, and preparations 
are being e in Race street to build 
a similar one intended to communicate 
with its prot ibe. The new hotel in Broad 
street, near Chestnut, is progressing rapidly, 
and is very handsome. The Regnestrank 
Railroad Company’s depot in Market street, 
between Thirteenth and Juniper, is com. 
menced. When completed it will occupy 
the entire block, three hundred feet square. 
The State Arsenal, the High School, and 
some warehouses still remain on the lot, 
but will be removed by January next. The 
company intends to finish the building as far 
as possible, and use it immediately, extending 
its size as the obstructions are pulled down. 
The new High School is about to be con- 
structed in Broad street beyond Spring Gar. 
den, and will be an ornamental building. 
You see, therefore, that we Philadelphians 
are, at length, seized with the building and 
improvement mania; want of space and the 
preposterous length of this epistle prevent 
me from speaking of the private dwellings 
in course of erection in the fashionable part 
of the town, but these are proportionably 
numerous, and some are really palatial. Per. 
haps in a future letter I shall have an oppor. 
tunity of rambling with you through the 
West End; until then adieu. D. 





MISCELLANY AND GOSSIP. 


— The Paris correspondent of the Tri- 
bune has a good word, at last, for Napoleon 
Hil. :-— 


“ Let us, however, give Napoleon credit for 
his regard to the interests of the working 
classes. If the impelling motive is in large 
part selfish, and the means applied in large 
part unjust, that is nothing peculiarly blam- 
able in an absolute monarch. Give him credit 
for another quality—his persevering industry. 
He is no roi fainéant. He did not break oaths 
and spill blood for the sake only of getting an 
enormous income and taking luxurious ease in 

alaces. He makes this matter of governing 

rance his business, and works at it vigorously 
and watchfully. What is done under him, 
may be considered as done by him, the good 
as well as the evil. The reduction of the in- 
terest on a part of the public debt, the redue- 
tion of the army by 50,000 men, and the alle- 
viation of taxes and imposts to the amount, as 
the Moniteur says, of 40,000,000 frances, are to 
be attributed to him, so far as they are to be 
attributed to Government at all. If the an- 
nual income and e of the State are 
brought to equilibrium in 1854, or nearly to 
equilibrium, it will be his doing, so far as it is 
the doing of Government at all. There is 
such a pleasure in saying a word for his 
Majesty, that I will not a qualification to 
the last two sentences. I have the less incli- 
nation to it, as he has so lately shown himself 
so courteous to Mr. Buscheck, n Agent 
for your New York World’s Fair. He testified 
oe interest in the en ise, and as 
sured Mr. Buschek that the imperial manufac 
tories should be worthily represented there. 

With this story of an ineffectual search, 
with M. Faucher’s lantern, and a very hand- 
some reward for an honest play at the 7'hé- 
dire Francais :— _ 

“Among the last acts of Leon Faucher, # 
Minister of the President of the French ke 
public, was the institution of certain prizes for 
the encouragement of a more moral dramatic 
literature than any stage has yet been blese? 
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with in modern times. The first article of his 
i offers a ‘a prize of 5,000 franes for 
a dramatic work in four or five acts, in verse 
or prose, represented with success at the 
Thédtre Francais, and which shall be judged 
to have best satisfied all the desirable condi- 
tions of a moral purpose and brilliant execu- 
tion.’ Other articles followed offering other 
rizes to the number of half a dozen or more. 
The object of all was in one respect identical, 
namely : to obtain that number of acting plays 
in the different departments of the drama, 
which should have a moralizing effect. The 
were to be performed within the year 
Piewing Oct. 12, 1851. A committee of lite- 
rary men, several of them dramatists, was ap- 
pointed to designate the dramatic works which 
should seem in their judgment worthy of the 
prizes. The report has been published within 
the week, and it is well worth reading at 
length. I can only give some of its conclu- 
sions, One is that no new piece brought out 
that year at the Thédtre Frangaise fulfilled the 
requisite conditions. There were brilliant 
pieces, witty pieces, everything but pieces 
with a moral lesson in them. And yet the 
reporting committee are not over strait- 
laced on the score of theatrical morality. 
They do not ask for dramatized sermons, which 
would only be recited to empty boxes. In 
fine, but two dramas were found worthy of 
prizes, out of the whole year’s production, and 
one of those does not come strictly within the 
limits of time defined by the ministerial ordi- 
nances, Over two hundred dramatic pieces, of 
one kind and another, were brought out that 
year.” 


— “Now-a-days,” says an English journal, 
“the vocalist must tell stories ; \the panora- 
mie painter must sing songs; the musician 
must open his portfolio, and please with pic- 
tures ‘children of all ages.’ Lollipops are 
strewed on the road to learning ; newspapers 
and magazines angle for subscribers with 
pencil-cases and gold watches; and Saus- 
sure’s ‘ascent of Mont Blane’ gives place to 
Albert Smith’s !” 


— This “city item” from the Tribune is 
worth reprinting, for the happy quotation 
with which it closes :— 


“We enjoyed most miserable weather yester 
day. The wind was cold and searching, and the 
dust flew in unbroken clouds in all directions, so 
that sometimes people could not see across the 
street, and drivers of vehicles were obliged to 
stop their invisible teams to prevent serious col- 
lisions, The Street Commissioner has not been 
heard from, and his best friends begin to de- 
spair of his exhumation until La comes this 
way. During the afternoon evening, there 
were symptoms of rain, but none came; and the 
bay trang of metropolitan moles still gasped 

groaned and suffocated as they toiled al 
their underground passages to business or home- 
ward, Oh, the dust! We can scarcely think 
that the wicked Egyptians were more despe- 
rately plagued when their dust was turned into 
lice, for living creatures would die, and there an 
end; but our dust is eternal, it is an entity in 
most absurd quantity; it is native, and to the 
manor born; it is the sacred hoar-frost of 
the substratum of an earlier formation, which it 
is death to displace ; like the sacred bird of 
Hay it has the monopoly of the streets, it 
chiding aioerete _its Loca yas our houses its 

; itis a our peculiar insti- 
tutions with which no aoe may interfere. The 
Scripture, sacred and profane, is fulfilled; we 
net oy mrsocoaes wm like the old 
n our we eat thereof. 

Oh, the dust ! 





— M. Chasles, the distinguished critic, has 
been appointed to the lectureship of the Lite- 
rature of the South of Europe in the Col- 
lege of France. 


— Upon the anniversary of the birthday 
of Mozart, either an opera or a concert, em- 
bracing the works of the celebrated composer, 
was given in every city in Germany. 


— It is the good apple that tempts the 
boy’s missile ; and in this spirit of compli- 
mentary assault we have a stanza in the Bos- 
ton Post on Mr. Brodhead’s able History of 
New York :— 

“To say Mr. Brodhead has never a wrong head, 
Were more than his measure of laud, 
But then Mr. Brodhead has clearly a strong 
head, 
Which makes it ‘as long as tis broad.” 


— The Asmodean correspondent of the 
Spirit of the Times says :— 

“The East-end theatres are all doing well. 
There is quite an excitement there at this mo 
ment. Anderson, Pitt, and Buchanan, are play- 
ing against each other, and each having their 
admirers, the excitement is both pleasant and 
profitable. Anderson opened at the Standard 
in ‘ Hamlet, and has played the usual round of 
starring parts. Pitt opened in‘ Richard III,’ at 
the city of London; and Buchanan opened at 
the Pavilion, in ‘Hamlet’ This theatre has 
been enlarged and refitted, to bring out our 
countryman, and I can safely say there is no 
theatre in England, except the Princess’s, where 
the plays are so carefully produced. The sce- 
nery and properties, dc., are all new, and made 

urposely. He is engaged for thirty nights, but 
| po sere will remain longer, judging from the 
on gy snecess. Mrs. Brougham is supporting 

im. Anderson has drawn fine houses in ‘The 
Robbers ’ and Claude Melnotte. Pitt is playing 
I ar and Claude Melnotte to good houses, 
oan play is underlined for him by the au- 
thor of ‘ Civilization.” 

— George Robins fairly extinguished — 
The following paragraph from an auction- 
eer’s circular is published by the Leeds Mer- 
cury. It relates to some kitchen utensils :— 

“NB. The advertisers much lament their in- 
ability to give a categorical display of the innu- 
merable articles to be sold. To parties waiting 
for a desirable investment of their capital, to 
others whose domestic requirements are incom- 
plete, to the young whose matrimonial appoint- 
ments have been concluded in haste, and to those 
whose betrothals are about to receive ecclesias- 
tical consummation, the above event will prove 
a dispensation rarely to be witnessed in ancient 
or modern times.” 

— Mozart’s excellent pianoforte duet in 
F minor (an eternal piece of music, if there 
is such a thing,) was written for a piece of 
machinery attached to a clock. European 
musicians are now potentates and princes, 

iven to curl the lip and speak of “the shop,” 
if asked to accommodate themselves to cir- 
cumstances, and to oblige as well as to 
dream. But, somehow, they are not Haydns 
and Mozarts. 


— The clever and piquant Paris corre- 
spondent of the Commercial Advertiser, “ Co- 
lombus,” in a late letter, jots down this :— 

“A man has been ——— oy ee 

vendeg 1s ent for selling quack medicines. 
y verde is compositions gm * Water of 
Giants, to hasten the growth; ‘ Water of Finan- 
ciers, to strengthen the flesh; the ‘Elixir of 
Arabs, to fortify the voice ; ‘ Prodigal Son Po- 
matum, composed, suggests the Gazette de Tri- 
bunauz, of the marrow of the fatted calf ; and 
the ‘Oil of the Capuchins of Alsatia” to make 
the beard grow. It was shown that the waters 








and elixirs were either pure water or scented 
vinegars.” 

-—— Talking of theatricals, they “ manage 
these things better” across the water. What 
American manager cares one straw about the 
new readings of Shakspeare, or presents one 
of his plays in a manner caleulated to inte- 
rest an audience in the least degree as to his 
caring or not? Here are two of the recent 
London paragraphs :— 


“The manuscript alterations of Shakspeare 
produced by Mr. Payne Collier, have been 
adopted by the Sadler's Wells Company in a 
recent neat and picturesque reproduction of ‘ As 
you Like It.” ‘The following is the most promi- 
nent. It occurs in the Duke’s speech, contrast- 
ing the Court and the pastoral life :— 

* Here feel we not the penalty of Adam, 


The seasons’ difference, as [or] the icy fan 
And churlish chiding of the mt hy oP. wind 


The substitution of ‘or’ for ‘as’ places in the 
simplest manner the meaning of the 

beyond dispute. Yet this slight error had 
caused much difference among the commenta- 
tors, not one of whom hit on this obvious solu- 
tion. 

“An expensive revival of ‘Macbeth’ is an- 
nounced for the Princess’s Theatre on Monday. 
The scale of magnificence on which it will be 
produced is stated to be without parallel in pre- 
vious examples.” 


LITERARY INTELLIGENCE 





Mr. T. B. Perersoy, Philadelphia, concludes 
this week the long list of works of fiction pub- 
lished by him. We believe he has issued the 
only complete collection of the novels of Miss 
Pickering, Mrs. Grey, Ainsworth, &c., published 
in this country. Among the American authors 
are T. S. Arthur, Mr. Lippard, Mrs, Mowatt, 
Mrs. Lee Hentz, &c. 

The collected and cheap editions of Charles 
Lever, Marryatt, Bulwer, James, Mrs. Gore, 
Grace Aguilar, and other standard authors, will 
all also be noticed. 

Mr. Peterson has in press a new work of fic- 
tion by Emerson Bennet; the title is Clara 
Moreland; or, Adventures in the Southwest. 
This will first have appeared in the Saturday 
Evening Post. 

Mussrs. Martien & Co, Philadelphia, have 
purchased the stereotype plates of Scott's Com- 
mentary, in five volumes 4to, and now announce 
an edition printed on white paper and neat! 
bound. In connexion, the type is large, and it 
has a concordance, and is altogether one of the 
best editions in the market. Messrs. Martien & 
Co. announce that several new works are in 
press. 

Anson D. F. Ranpotrn has in press, “The 
Tongue of Time; or, the Language of a Church 
Clock.” “Sunshine and Shady Places ; a book 
for Girls.” ‘Set About it at Once.” By Cou- 
sin Kate. “The Light of the Forge.” By the 
author of “Tongue of Time.” “ Altar Stones,” 
by the author of “The Faithful Promise.” 

Messrs. Trusyer & Co., London, have the 
disposal of the early sheets of the om 
works now in preparation. Their agent, Davi 
Davidson, New York, is authorised to effect a 
sale of them for the United States: “Iwan 
Golovine’s Russian Uncle Tom” ‘Captain 
Mayne Reid’s Drama of the Danube.” “A new 
Work on Algiers, edited by Pulszky.” “A new 
Work on Mon .”” “An English Edition 
of Dr. Vehse’s celebrated work on the Court of 
Prussia and the Prussian Aristocracy.”” “A 
new Work b¥ David Urquhart.” 

Booxseiier’s Scuoot.—The Atheneum men- 
tions a school just founded at Leipsic, by the 
associated booksellers of that place, intended to 
ees si rm sd —— in all the branches of 

ir partic trade. Indigent students 
nothing, others are charged a small fee. a 
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The veteran in letters, Joseph T. Bucking- | any 


ham, Esq., furnishes the Boston Courier with 
this interesting account of the career of Mr. 
David Francis, whose death was mentioned in 
our last :— 


“Mr. Francis was the eldest son of Stephen 
Francis, and was born in Boston, in October, 
1779. Like most other sons of mechanics, he 
was indebted to the public schools for the ele- 
ments of an education which he improved by 
study, aided by the advantages derived from an 
apprenticeship in a printing office. When quite 

ung he was placed as an apprentice with 
Belkna & Hall, the publishers of a weekly pa- 
per, called the American Apollo. When the 

r was discontinued, and the office broken 
up, he entered the office of Samuel Hall, a 
well known publisher and bookseller, and with 
him he continued till he was twenty-one years 
of age. Soon afterward, he formed a partner- 
ship with Mr. Edmund Munroe—a connexion in 
business which subsisted for more than fifty 
ears, and is now dissolved only by that ‘ Great 
Proprietor of all,’ whose office it is ‘ to tread out 
empires and to quench the stars.’ The first 
work published by Munroe & Francis was the 
Plays of Shakspeare, in eight volumes, 12mo., 
issued in monthly numbers of half a volume 
each. This was the first Boston edition of 
Shakspeare, and was thought at the time a 
perilous undertaking. But it succeeded, and 
was followed by the publication of Rollin’s 
Ancient History, issued, like Shakspeare, in 
monthly half volumes. Southey’s Madoc they 
ubli. ed in like manner, but in octavo, and on 
| anand type. It will create no unpleasant feel- 
ing in any one liying to say that it was chiefly 
owing to the enterprise of Mr. Francis that 
these works were thrown before the public, at 
a time when Boston booksellers seldom ventured 
to publish anything but school books and pam- 
phlets. Munroe & Francis were also the pub- 
lishers of the Monthly Antholoyy, when the 
amount of the subscriptions hardly paid more 
than the cost of the paper. As a printer, Mr. 
Francis was well instructed in the art, and his 
skill and ingenuity increased with his practice. 
In selecting works for epee his judgment 
was mature and reliable. 

“Mr. Francis was one of the principal agents 
in a movement in 1812, which resulted in the 
formation of a military company called the 
Rangers, and was the captain of the company at 
its first public parade. The motive which led 
him to take part in this measure was one of 
pure patriotism. The country was involved in 
war, and demanded of every man activity and 
devotion. Infantry companies wore expensive 
uniforms, and were frequently subjected to 
other expenditures, which rendered membership 
to the middling classes inconvenient and im- 
practicable. Mr. Francis saw the difficulty, and 
exerted himself to organize a company that 
should be composed chiefly of mechanics and 
persons of moderate means, Many of the 
members were apprentices and minors. Their 
uniform was simply a blue coat, white vest, and 

taloons, all in the common style of a citizen’s 
} na with a small black cockade in a hat of the 
ordinary fashion. Military ambition was not his 
passion, and he declined all further promotion. 

“He was active in originating a society of 
printers, called the Faustus Association, and in | 
the establishment of a fund for the relief of 
widows and orphans. He joined the Massa- 
chusetts Charitable Mechanic Association in 
1808—was a trustee from 1814 to 1817—secre- 
tary from that year to 1827, when he was elect- 
ed vice-president. He was chesen, several 
times, to represent the es of Boston in the Le- 
gislature. At the time of his death, he was the 
treasurer of the First Church, of which he had 
been a member near fifty years, and which he 
had served a long time in the office of clerk. 

“Mr. Francis was always ready to engage in 





Whatever his head 
approved, his hand exe- 
cuted with promptness and alacrity. What his 


contrived and his 


charity impaired, his prudence saved, With 
him, friendship was something more than a 
name. His generous feelings operated silently, 
did their work without ostentation, and _pro- 
duced their effects in a way that showed how 
much more blessed it is to give than to receive. 
“3, 7. 3.” 





We have received the new 9 oa Re- 

t, prepared by Thos. Ewban » the late 
Craneteiear, Ys a proof of hype value 
of these works we give the following notice, 
taken from the “Artizan Journal,” London, 
March, 1853 :-— 

Unrrep Srares Parent Orrice Reports, 
1847 anp 1848.—We have only lately received 
a copy of these reports, which are now old, but 
they contain so much interesting information, 
and are so little known in this country, that we 
shall be doing our readers service in indicati 
their contents. In addition to notices of the 
new patents, they contain a number of reports 
on agricultural subjects, which, from their practi- 
cal character, form a collection of facts and 
theories of great utility. Thus, in the report 
for 1847, is an account of the sheep farms of 
Hungary, the wool trade in Germany and Spain, 
&c. Accounts of trials of experiiaents on the 
potatoe disease, wine growing, and the “hog 
crop” (of which we will say more on another 
occasion) ; statistics of the crops of the United 
States, dc. The report for 1848 contains a very 
excellent memoir on the growth and cultivation 
of the sugar cane in Louisiana and Cuba, with 
notices of all the most improved forms of appa- 
ratus, mills, &¢., both American and French, 
The manner in which information on various 
— is collected is worthy of notice. The 
authorities at the Patent office issue annually a 
large number of circulars addressed to indi- 
viduals whom they know, from experience, are 
likely to take an interest in them. The fresh 
districts, where they have no existing corre- 
spondents, the circulars are sent, with ad- 

resses, to the postmaster, who is requested to 
deliver them to those persons who, in his judg- 
ment, are the best qualified to deal with them. 
These circulars contain a list of queries to which 
answers are requested. These queries embrace 
the state and probable yield of the crops, prices 
of all kinds of produce, wages, improvements in 
machinery, experiments with various manures, 
rotations of crops, dc. Samples of new or ap- 
proved sorts of seeds are requested, and these 
are exchanged with the donors. In a country 
where the population is spread over such a large 
extent of country, such a means of intercommu- 
nication is of the highest value. We made a 
suggestion some time ago with regard to our 
farmers’ clubs, which we will now repeat, as we 
are not aware that it has ever been carried into 
effect. If all farmers’ clubs printed their trans- 
actions, an obvious course would be to send a 
copy to every other club in the kingdom ; but as 
this is very seldom done, they might do the next 
best thing, by sending slips of the reports which 
usually appear in the local newspapers, and 
these reports would furnish subjects tor discus- 
sion at other meetings. Errors of judgment, 
and local prejudices would thus be co-ex 
and counteracted with a very happy effect. We 
observe that the Daily News been urgi 
the government to collect and publish ue 
tural statistics. a. may a bint from 
these United States Reports, if they will. 


OURNEYMAN BINDER WANTED— 
To one who can do good work in eather 
situation is ner ies lee wba oC 
letter or personally to : 
DAVID DAVIDSON, 109 Nassav sraeert, 
New York. 
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RUARY 12 AND MARCH 5, MANY OF WHICH arg 
NOW ON THE WAY FROM PARIS TO THE gvp- 
SCRIBER. ORDERS EXECUTED IN ABOUT glx 
WEEKS, BY 


H. BAILLIERE, 


- BOOKSELLER AND IMPORTER, 
290 Broadway, New York. 
See” Pree 
chen von Dr. A. Ay 8 yeaa re Mone, 
nces éventuelles de la découverte 


sur les ue 
d tes auriféres en Californie et en Australie ; 
Mt te membre du conseil de I’ mpire de 


Russie. #1. 
re de Cent Ans, de 1730 a 1830 science: 
Htiretee. beaux-arts), Par vores Gere! ‘Traduit ds 
Vitalien, avec des notes et observations, par Amédée 
Renée. 3. In-8o. 
depuis les temps les plus 
ts bib- 


Atlas der 
Lehmann’s 





n-80, 
Nouvelle Biographie Universelle 
eculés ‘a nap jowre. aren les renseignemen 
ques et poe nee dae sources 4 cogealter 
MM. Firmin fréres, sous 
e M. le docteur Hoefer. Tome 4. (Baaden-Durlach 


aumanotr. to) 

Cette édition aura 30 4 32 volumes. ib a 
mentale; par Jacques mes, . 
par Mane ouard). In-12. 75cts. 
danas entre We ea thtitomes et les protestants, 4 : 

ues en . 
leurs confessions de foi es. Meehler, o 
seur en 4 de Munich. —- ¥~ de allemand 

‘ édition, revue et corrig 

traduction. Deux volumes in-80. $4. nga 
a4 par Hercule Straus-Durckeim, 


docteur és- volumes 8vo,. 
té des maladies chirurgicales et des opérations qui 
Fisufea iS salion, pubis pat fe barcn Palos 
4 etc. ion, par le m Philip; 
Boyer. Tetdernier. In-8o. as 
Annuaire de médecine et de ch pratiques, pour 
1853. des travaux pratiques les plus importants 
publiés en et are , pendant lannée 1852; 
RE Se een ee ahu. 8e ‘ 
ce 


nts. 

Annuaire de thérapeutique, de matiére médicale, de 
pharmacie e* de toxicologie, pour 1853, contenant le ré- 
sumé des travaux Grapestiqonss et toxicologiques 
publiés en 1852, et les formules des 
veaux; par M. Bouchardat. In-32. 387 

Ann 1853. In-18. 
faites sur leur 


posita 
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naux de MM. Duy: 

tectes. In-folio, plus 60 pl. 

Piantes Cryptogames de peamnes nas SB. i. J. Desma- 
ziéres, membre de earee societés savantes. Deux 

volumes in-40, plus 100 pl 


Presse Parisienne (la), statistique, bibliographique et al- 
Bhabetians oe pages et canards pe- 
Paris depuis le 22 r ieae jase 





actuelles qui régissent la presse, et suivi de 
exacte de tous les 


He \. 18. $1. 

Vi ded ou ritique de son histoire ; par le 
fctear David Frederic Strauny “Fradute de ican’ 
sur la 3e tion, E. Li ry A mie des in- 





es Pp e vida 
velles ré dans l’intérét de Phy; ; par Max 
Esnatrintion tie Yr) Noitentiere pour faire suite 4 !'ou- 
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: . Ferrus, pam serv 
es alianés, Te 
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ti 
pentage, au .ever des plans, gnomoni a la per. 
pont fer ii os ‘ie ee, 


Cabinet de 5 M. 
aye. 5 in-56, avec atine de 8 planches. Prix, 


D’Astronomie ou Traité élémentaire de cette 
science, par MM. Herschel et rages. 1 volume de 
597 pages, 
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Nouveau Traité et Civil d’Horlo- 
Pn See 
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No. 322 


WILLIAM S. MARTIEN, 
No, 144 CHESTNUT STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 

Has in Press: 

IL 
A COMMENTARY ON THE SONG OF 


Golomon.. By Rev Rev. Geo. Sak aes me. DD. Professor in 


I. 


THE BASKET OF FLOWERS; or, Prery 
and Truth Triumphant. A Tale for the Young. A 
New Edition. 18mo. 


Trl. 


ROSA OF LINDEN CASTLE: or, Fiztat 


Affection. A Tale for med te Children. By the 
author of “ Basket of 18mo. Illustrated. 


Iv. 
ROBERT AND HAROLD; on, tHE youve 
—~ I ee tithes Coast. F be ht Thos. 
v. 


SCOTTS COMMENTARY ON THE BIBLE. 
ee oe quarto. Large Type edition. A new 


VL 
THE NAME, NATURE, AND FUNCTIONS 
of Ruling Elders. By Thomas Smyth, DD. 12mo. 
VIL. 
AN ECCLESIASTICAL CATECHISM OF 


® pe Eroaty Church, for the use of Bible Classes, 
. yet Private Members. By Thomas Smyth, 
B De Fourth edition. 1&mo. 


al lt 
American Engineer’s Assistant. 


JUST PUBLISHED 
BY C. A. BROWN & CO, 
THE AMERICAN ENGINEERS, DRAPTSMEN AND 
MACHINIST'S ASSISTANT ; 

Designed, for Practical Workmen, Apprentices, and 
those intended for the Engineering Profession, 
illustrated with 200 Designs on Wood, and 14 
large engraved Lithographic Plates of re- 
cently constructed American Machin- 

ery and Engine work ; 
BY OLIVER BYRNE, 
In one yol., large 4to. 
ant 
peek eee found to erican Siuchinery. Be Sag nino before 
pint, Embracing Brackets and Pillow mon Parallel Mo- 
pata ians tutte sarap 
Prope Ly ob Ericsson's Caloric Engine, &c. 
%. Th 
United's e i vet will oo ee p Ak. of 4 


C. A. BROWN & CO., Booksellers, 
N. W. Corner of 4th and Arch streets, 
m9 4t PHILADELPHIA. 


BANVARD'S PILGRIMAGE 


PALESTINE AND JERUSALEM 
sa hanltiog every evening at if, and every Wednesday 
GEORAMA, 


Broadway, two doors from the Metropolitan Hotel. 
This immense work exhibits, in minute detail, all the 


SACRED LOCALITIES, 
the Cities, Plains, Rivers, &., celebra’ 
Scriptural  Preeragy Fy cents ; Gtitdren Sait 
Brice. j29 3mos 














E. & L JOLLIE, 
ADVERTISING AND COLLECTING 
AGENCY. 
7ARD AND JOB PRINTING. 
Office, 300 Broadway. 
Advertisements Written without extra charge. 


biaiey ttemente Inserted in any Paper in the United 
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CAPTAIN RINGGOLD'S 
CHARTS OF CALIFORNIA. 


A SERIES OF 


CHARTS WITH SAILING DIRECTIONS. 


EMBRACING SURVEYS OF THE 
Farrallones, Ratranes | bd Ma A Bay of San Francisco, Bays 
of San Francisco n Pablo, Straits of Car- 
quines, and Bul Saisan Ban Confluence and Deltic 

Branches of the Sacramento and San Joa- 
quin Rivers, and the Sacramento 
River (with the Middle Fork) to the 
American River, including the 
Cities of Sacramento and 
Boston, 


STATE OF CALIFORNIA. 
BY CADWALLADER RINGGOLD, U. 8. N. 
4th edition, with additions, 


NOW READY, 





l. 
LIEUT. STRAIN’S SKETCHES OF A 
JOURNEY IN CHILI 
AND THE ARGENTINE REPUBLIC, IN 1849. 
1 vol. 12mo., cloth gilt. 


° 
HENRY OF OFTERDINGEN ; 


A ROMANCE. 


Translated from the German by F. A. StaTKNecut, Esq., 
Counsellor at Law 


1 vol. 12mo. 


3. 
ROWLETT’S TABLES OF DISCOUNT 


AND INTEREST 
Showing at sight the interest on each and every dollar 
from unit or one to two thousand ; besides a complete 
Cent Table; the whole computed at 6 per cent. 


1 vol. 4to., royal calf. 


HORACE H. MOORE, 


BOOKSELLER, 
Merchants’ Exchange, corner of Hanover street and 
change Place. m26 


PHILLIPS, SAMPSON & CO, 


BOSTON, 
HAVE NEARLY READY, 


L 
GENESIS AND GEOLOGY;; or, An Investi- 


gation into the Reconciliation of the Modern Doc- 

trines of Geol with the Declarations of Scrip- 

ture. By Penis rofton, B. A. pe 

tion, b: iward Hitchcock, D.D 

gf Amherst College, author of * * Religion of Geology,” 
Coy 











LIFE AND HEALTH: or, the Laws and 


Means of {Phyaen! Cults Culture: with numerous Ilustra- 
tions. D., author of the 
“Young n’s Guide® sont young Woman’s Guide,” 


Il, 

THE LAST LEAF OF SUNNYSIDE; or, A 
Tribute to the Memory of the authoress of ‘ fanay- 
side,” “ Peep at Number Five,” “Tell Tale,” &c., 

With a fine Portrait. 


WOODWORTH’S AMERICAN MISCELLA- 


Vol. tf of me great American Series 
of Mending tor the Millio 


THE GEOLOGY OF THE GLOBE; and 
of the United States in sof character iste F Mat 8, ~y 
Edward Hitcheock D:D ), sent at of ind 

aise’ College, author ‘ee Waligion ~ Geology,” &c,, 





JUST PUBLISHED. 
HISTORIC DOUBTS 


RELATIVE TO 


NAPOLEON BONAPARTE. 


BY ARCHBISHOP WHATELY. 
Third American Edition. Price 12} cents. 


A. P. BURT, No. 7 Baltimore street, 
Baltimore, Md. 





mos m 








Daverroet. Wow wow York: Rapoiro & Horeustss, Boston. "| 





PARRISH, DUNNING & MEARS, 
PUBLISHERS, BOOKSELLERS, AND 
STATIONERS, 


No. 80 NORTH FOURTH STREET, 
PHILADELPHIA, 


Publish and offer to the Trade the following 


VALUABLE SCHOOL BOOKS. 


EMERSON’S FIRST AND SECOND PART 
ARITHMETICS. 


KEY TO DO. 


Emerson’s arithmetics are decidedly the most popular 
now publi-hed, as is evidenced from the fact that although 
more than twenty years have elapsed since their first 
appearance, the sale of them is increasing yearly. 
Teachers of the highest standing have yoy n 
their favor, and numerous instances might cited in 
which these Arithmetics, after having been temporarily 
superseded, have been voluntarily reinstated, from a 
practical conviction of their superiority over all others. 


EMERSON’S READERS, viz. : 


EMERSON’S Jet CLASS READER. 
EMERSON’S SECOND CLASS READER. 
ee THIRD CLASS READER. 
MERSON’S FOURTH CLASS READER. 

These Readers ip complete | the Emersonian Series pub- 
lished by P. Although numerous imitations 
have arisen, ‘aie Series still continues its pre-eminence 
in most of the public as well as my ate schools of the 
country, and may appropriately styled the Pioneer 
of American Education. 


ELEMENTS OF MYTHOLOGY. (By the 
author of “ American Popular Lessons.) Particularly 


— to the use of Young Ladies’ Seminaries. 
mo. 


BARBAROUX’S HISTORY OF THE UNT- 


TED STATES, IN FRENCH. LHISTOIRE DES 
ETATS-UNIS. 18mo. 


BAYARD’S EXPOSITION OF THE CON- 
STITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES. An admi- 


rable treatise on the Constitution, for the use of 
hools. 


CICERO DE OFFICIIS. With the Notes of 


Yalpy including, likewise, the “Senectute et de 
Amicitia.” In one volume. 





AMERICAN CONSTITUTIONS. Embracing 
all the Constitutiona in actual operation in ever 
State of the Union, ary a down to 1853. New ed 
tion, much enlarged and improved. 1 vol. 12mo. 


EHRENFRIED’S GERMAN AND ENGLISH 


PHRASES, for the use of Germans to poten English, 
or Englishmen to learn German. 1 vol. 


LARDNER’S KEIGHTLEY’S OUTLINES 
OF UNIVERSAL HISTORY, brought down to the 
present time; with Questions, for the use of Schools, 
and Engravings. 


RUSSELL’S HISTORIES of the United 
States, England, France, Greece, and Rome. 


1 aoe are the cheapest Histories, for their size, pub- 


REGNAULT’ S CHEMISTRY ; 


Being the Elements of Chemistry, with its jalan to 
the A Arts and Manufactures; for the use of volleses. 
Academies, and Schools. Translated tons the French b 

, 2 Forrest Betton M.D. In 2 volumes octavo. 700 En 
gravings. 


PARRISH, DUNNING & MEARS also publish many 
excellent Miscellaneous — mctadios © oe Rollo Books 
—Gaston’s Collections—American d Gentleman 
—Paul and Virginia—Vi icar of Wakefie a Bo ’s Fables 
mig vag and Garrod’s Therapeutics—Littell on the 
e, &e 





m26 2t 


Truth Stranger than Fiction. 
THE PLANTER; 


oR, 
Thirteen Years in the South. 
BY A NORTHERN MAN. 
This boo book bee tase eritte to say truth, on the condi- 





pF 

show the a of Southern slaves oret all in 

panty AE comfort and inte security of ev Thrill- 

ing incidents and narratives and facts make up the work. 
ers solicited by 


H. HOOKER, PustisHer, 
mos % 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA METROPOLITANA. 


COMPLETE IN THIRTY 4TO, VOLUMES. HALF RUSSIA. 


JUST IMPORTED 
Several sets of the above valuable work, which are offered at moderate prices. 


of the 4to. edition being melted by the present English proprietors and the remainder of the edition 
van ek this work will be quite ‘out of print in a very short time. 





J. W. MOORE begs leave to announce that he continues to import 


ENGLISH, FRENCH, AND GERMAN BOOKS 
to order, for Libraries, Professors, and others. 


J. W. M. having direct and frequent correspondence with the principal European cities, can offer great ad- 
vantages. TN A 


CHAMBERS’S PAPERS FOR THE PEOPLE; 
Comgrising s Selection of Tales, Essays, Biographies, &c., &c., suited to the tastes of all classes of readers. The 


blished precisely similar to the Edinburgh edition, and will be completed in 12 vols., fancy boards. 
ceunbeh panes Finished in 13 vols. 96. - ss 


BURTON’S ANATOMY OF MELANCHOLY. 


WHAT IT IS, WITH ALL THE KINDS, CAUSES, SYMPTOMS, PROGNOSTICS, AND SEVERAL 
CURES OF IT. ; 


In three partitions: with their several sections, members, and subsections, philosophically, medically, and histori- 
cally opened and cut up. 


corrected and enriched by translations of the numerous classical extracts. To which is fixed 
Ansan an account of the author. From the last London edition. bast 


One volume octavo, cloth, $3. Ditto, half calf and half morocco, $4. 


THE WORKS OF MICHAEL DE MONTAIGNE. 
Comprising his Essays, Letters, a Journey through Germany and Italy ; with Notes from 
all the Commentators, Biographical and Bibliographical notices, &c. &e. &e. 

BY WILLIAM HAZLITT. 

One volume octavo, cloth, $3. Half calf and half morocco, #4. 


THE KORAN, 
COMMONLY CALLED, THE ALCORAN OF MOHAMMED. 


Translated into English immediately from the original Arabic, with explanatory no taken fro 
proved ok ‘0 which is — a preliminary by aS SALz, eg > 


A New Edition, with a Memoir of the Translator, and with various readings and illustrative notes from Savary’s 
Version of the Koran. 


One volume octavo, cloth, numerous maps and plates, #3. Half calf and half morocco, $4. 
J. W. MOORE, Cuestrnut street, Parapenputia. 


STRICKLAND'S QUEENS OF HENRY VIII. 


—_—<““_"ransaneee_—e_—en en eee ae 


BLANCHARD & LEA, PHILADELPHIA, 
PUBLISH, THIS DAY. 


MEMOIRS OF 


THE QUEENS OF HENRY VIII., 


AND OF HIS MOTHER, 


ELIZABETH OF YORK. 


BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 
COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 
In one very handsome volume, crown octavo, in various styles of extra cloth. 


The Memoirs of the Mother and Queens of He VITI., contained in this volume, hending period 
from 1466 to 1548, present so striking a picture of ap A era of transition from the middie ag - to ~ Fro times, 


that they may be regarded as fi nga by themselves, and little, if anything, is lost by detaching them from 
Miss Strickland’s “ Lives of the Queens of England,” of which they form so interesti portion. The publishe 
therefore, deem it necessary only to say that they have suffered = mutilation or on = nt. es 


ALSO, NEARLY READY: 


LIFE OF QUEEN ELIZABETH, 


SECOND QUEEN REGNANT OF ENGLAND AND IRELAND. 
BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 


Complete in one volume, to match the “ Queens of Henry VIII.” 














LATELY ISSSUED: 


LIVES OF THE QUEENS OF ENGLAND, 


FROM THE NORMAN CONQUEST; 


With anecdotes of their Courts, now first published, from official records, and other documents, 
private as well as public. New edition, with additions and corrections, 


BY AGNES STRICKLAND. 





C. 8. FRANCIS & CO, 


252 BROADWAY, 
HAVE IN PRESS THE FOLLOWING 


BOOKS FOR YOUNG PEOPLE, 


ARBELL, 


A Tale. By Jans W. Hoopzr. 
With Illustrations. 


IL 
LEILA; OR, THE ISLAND. 
By Ann Fraser TYTLER. 


Itt. 
LEILA IN ENGLAND. 
By the same author. 


Iv. 
LEILA AT HOME. 
By the same. 
es 
MARY AND FLORENCE; 
OR, GRAVE AND GAY. 


By the same. 
Each of the above with J. W. Orr, fro: 
ve “ moan ty m 


vL 
HOUSEHOLD STORIES. 


By the Brorners Grim. 
2 vols. 12mo. With numerous Engravings. 


VIL. 
THE DAUGHTER OF A GENIUS. 
By Mrs. Hor.anp. New edition, 


VIIt. 
A GUIDE TO ENGLISH COMPOSITION. 


By Rev. Dr. Brewer, 
Author of “ A Guide to Science,” “ Guide to Koman 
History,” &c. 


Ix. 
FAR FAMED TALES FROM THE 
ARABIAN NIGHTS’ ENTERTAINMENTS; 


Containing the most poet stories, and those best 
adapted to fami ing. Each in th 
Rtinal, solthou abridiomens. 1 tick 120.” 


volume, with numerous Illustrations. 


x. 
STORIES FROM THE HISTORY OF THE 
REFORMATION, 
By the Rev. B. G. Jonys. 
With Illustrations by Anna Mary Howitt. 


xL 
MANCO, THE PERUVIAN CHIEF. 
By W. H. G. Kinesron, author of “ Peter the Whaler.” 


xi. 
STORIES FROM JEWISH HISTORY; 


With an account of the Wars of the Jews, as related by 
Josephus. With 24 copper-plate Engravings. 


XI. 
NORTHERN REGIONS; 
OR, UNCLE RICHARD’S NARRATIVE OF THE EARLIER 
VOYAGES OF CAPT. PARRY, AND THE OVERLAND 
JOURNEYS OF CAPTS, FRANKLIN AND COCHRANE. 
With 24 copper-plate Illustrations. 


XIV. 
MORAL TALE, 
By Mapame Guzzor, author of the “ Young Students,” &. 


xv. 
HANS ANDERSEN’S STORY-BOOK ; 
A New Edition, enlarged, with additional Engravings. 


XV. 
HANS ANDERSEN'S WONDERFUL 
TALES FROM DENMARK. 
New Edition, enlarged, with additional Engravings. 


Just Published 
A GUIDE TO ROMAN HISTORY, 
FROM THE EARLIEST PERIOD TO THE CLOSE OF THE 
WESTERN EMPIRE. 
By Rev. Dr. Brewer, author of “ A Guide to Science,” £. 
This is the best manual of Roman History yet 


oof ee ee ee use; also a 
capital book of reference to every student of history. 


LIFE OF SIR WALTER SCOTT, 


A new edi! in 4 vols. Bound in 
Son Boston edition of the Waverley Novels. 





Complete in six large and handsome crown 8vo, volumes, various styles of binding. m26 
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STANFORD & SWORD'S 
PUBLICATIONS. 


MELVILL’S SERMONS. 
(NINTH THOUSAND. ) 
2 vols. 8vo. $3 50. 


THE EPISTLE TO THE HEBREWS, 


IN GREEK AND cocoa 


With an Anetuner DD. él D. D. ed 
TRUTH; 


OR, PERSIS CLARETON. 
charch Taylor, in the Seventeenth 
A “Gentury.- By, a! M.A. author of 
niktuiness,” es a 
“Thanet Angel’s Song,” 
he ke. 1B cents. 


COLERIDGE’S AIDS TO REFLEC- 
TION. 





WITH AN ESSAY, 
By John M’Vickar, D.D. 75 cents. 


SERMONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN 
YEAR. 


By the Rev. W. H. Lewis, D. D. 
Second edition. $1 25. 
CONFESSION OF CHRIST. 
By Rev. W. H. Lewis, D. D. 

38 cents. 


MURDOCK’S TRANSLATION 
OF THE 


SYRIAC SRBTAMENT. 


NEANDER’S HISTORY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN RELIGION AND CHURCH 


DURING THE FIRST THREE CENTURIES, 
Third edition. $1 75. 


LENTEN FAST. 
THE HISTORY, OBJECT, AND PROPER OBSERVANCE OF 
: THE HOLY SEASON OF LENT. 
By Rev. Wm. Ingraham Kip, D.D. 63 cents. 
STANFORD & SWORDS, 
m12 3t 137 Broadway. 


NO MEDICINE IN THE HOUSE!! 
To the readers of the Literary World who are liable to 
SORE RHEUMATISM, SPRAINS AND SCALDS, 
TO OUTS, CORNS, AND CANCERS, 
AND TO BRUISES, BURNS, 
AND BROKEN LIMBS, 
Read the following, and remember that the 
MEXICAN MUSTANG LINIMENT 
is in no sense an arrant cheat, but that it possesses 
EXTRAORDINARY VIRTUES. 
We assure the public that this Liniment is an 
INCOMPARABL E REMEDY, 
and we aye om “assurance doubly sure” by the testi- 
* is cae yp} ea iy the grate ex of 
and professional 


pressions 
the rich, and_ the official and statements of 
ne ~~ 8 





Site tant t is an Oil, I. Subtimed 
on an 
ty rican 4 oy aot ne erik lady’s toilet can be Do 





fund freer from Uuncleanly or refuse substances-in 
eB. 2 EOUEAEO SSNOSERT. 
introduced tee. ont Se ew Bie 
re Fy 


become a 
throughout a, market itivin the great 
fat demand. aa to 


dan au already we have neariy 
we have 


od end and for 
a hundred 
HORSES AND OTHER ANIMALS 
it is likewise 
INVALUABLE! 


ve entirely 
"i. M. HEWITT, ron 
Principal Offices —Corner Thi Third and 1'Mar- 
ket Streets, St. Louis, and 
jeoer 304 Broapway, New York. 





A. G. BRAGG & Co., Proprietors. 


INGRAM, COOKE & C0.’S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


HANDSOMELY EMBELLISHED WORKS. 
LARES AND PENATES; or, Cruicra anp its GovEeRNors. 


1 vol. 8vo., cloth. (Illustrated London Library.) 


STOCQUELER’S WELLINGTON, Vot. IL. 
(Illustrated London Library.) 


HOMER’S ILIAD (Pope's). 
With Flaxman’s Designs and other Engravings. 2 vols. 12mo. (National Illustrated Library.) 


THE SALAMANDRINE; or, Love anv Immorrattry. 
By MACKAY. §&Splendidly bound, 4to., cloth or boards 


THE ART OF WRITING. 


Splendidly bound, 4to., cloth or boards. 


THE HOLIDAY BOOK, 


Splendidly bound, 4to., cloth or boards. 


ADOLPHE RENOUARD; a Tate or Mopern Lire in France, 


lvol. 12mo. 


LETTERS LEFT AT THE 


12mo., paper. 
THE UNIVERSAL LIBRARY. 


7 vols, 8vo., paper. 


THE FIRST SIX BOOKS OF EUCLID. 


Demy 8vo., cloth. 


ILLUSTRATED PRACTICAL GEOMETRY. 


Demy 8vo., cloth. 
FIRST LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC. 
Demy 8vo., cloth. 


MECHANICS AND MECHANISM. 


Demy 8vo., cloth. 
All of the above, together with complete sets or single volumes of those previously published by Ingram, Cooke 


“av """” BANGS, BROTHER & Co, Trade Sale Rooms, 13 Park Row. 


a2 3t 


PASTRY COOK’S. 





NOW READY FOR DELIVERY, IN MEDIUM OCTAVO, PRICE $3 25, CLOTH, 
LETTERED. 


THE CLASSIFIED INDEX 
TO THE LONDON CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 


PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN, 1816—1851. 
ARRANGED THROUGHOUT IN REGULAR ALPHABET. 





DIVISIONS OF CLASSIFICATION. 


Agriculture. Drama and Poetry. Juvenile Works. Morals, 








] 

Antiquities. Education. Languages. Natural History. 
Architecture. F hey aw. Natural Philosophy. 
Astronomy. teratare, paratand Military. 

mes an Mathematics. ce no 
omens Genealogy and Heraldry. Mechanics. School Books. _ 
Chemistry. Geology and Mineralogy. edical Sciences. Trade and Commerce. 
Divinity. History and pesernens. Moral Philosophy. Miscellaneous. 

mestic Economy. Illustrated Works 





ALSO, A FRESH SUPPLY, PRICE $7, IN 8vo. 


LONDON CATALOGUE OF BOOKS 
PUBLISHED IN GREAT BRITAIN FROM 1816-1851. 


OF THE 








Seana: THOMAS HODGSON; DAVID DAVIDSON, Agent, 109 Nassau st., New York. 
THE ©. J. PRICE & Co., 
WHITE SLAVES OF ENGLAND! IM PORT ERS 
IN PRESS, 


ENGLISH BOOKS, 
No.7 HART’S BUILDINGS 
(SECOND STORY), 


SIXTH STREET, ABOVE CHESTNUT, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


FOREIGN BOOKS 
IMPORTED TO ORDER BY EYERY STEAMER, 
A large collection of 
STANDARD AND MISCELLANEOUS 
ENGLISH WORKS 
constantly on hand. 


AND SOON TO BE PUBLISHED, 


“The White Slaves of England,” 


BEING A FAITHFUL DESCKIPTION OF THE CONDITION, 
TREATMENT, ETC., 
OF THE 
LABORING POOR OF GREAT BRITAIN. | 
By a DistincuisHep aND Porvtar WRiTEs. 


DERBY, ORTON & MULLIGAN, 
Buffalo, N. Y. | 
m6 j 
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POPULAR BOOKS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 











Money is plenty and GOOD BOOKS will sell. 
fe of Bgary Ch Clay, by Greeley and Ben € 0. $1 25 | foeme of Martin Farquhar Tupper, lémo............ $i 00 
Lie n Bonaparte, b by J e Dhar Fresh Leaves from Western Woods, b by Mrs. Fuller, 1 
eed is is sch ie Wik a Voice to the Young, by W. W. Patton, imo... -.-.- 60 
jecn, Pi BOGE, TED oc occcnatndenctnniiine sat Pussionery Ome ring, ae A edicated to Dr. Jaen, Bae. 100 
fife ate Washin ehington, | by jared Sparks, LL.D. i 50. Pure in its Native Loveliness, by 
ves of Mary and Martha mother | mang cennibanbaptnatidiiccabmnmatihal fs stias 100 
an wife * ‘ “gi e Washington, by C. Conkling, . 15 | oe Harp ‘and Forest Meiodies, by M. A Bige- - 
w f TAIL, LOMO... cc cee re ccecerceeserecseeeeees ‘ 6mo. ne tee e ee eee ese eeeseeteseeereessresesesessese 
ue of Rev. Adoniram Judson, of the Burman Methodist Preacher, by Bishop Hedding, Dr. Fisk, 
esten, by J. Chammemt, « .,00cccthssecogsavighsodee 100| _ Dr. Dr. Durbin, and others,.........-..++. 100 
Lins of the three Mrs. ico by A. W. Stewart, , ei Recoge! eee ethodism as it Wasand is, by Rev. B.D. = 
Life of Benjamin’ Frankia,” wiltte ‘by himseif, , oo | Thrilling Incidents y and Narratives, by Rev. A: R. sa 
Life of General Lafayette, by P. 6. Headiey. itmo. 1 00 | Lives of f Bininent “Methodist Ministers, by Rev: P. 
Lit of ¢ Joba Qu sney Aapens, by ae H. oy 125 apo P igenenes oss 5 Tye etesen nee nns tis Weel. 1% 
fe of Louis Kossu overnor 0 ungary, j 0 iar 0. e roun e 
C. Headley, with an introduction by Terese Gree. by lev. nee. Mae canna ntiaiieean ee “ .. 100 
Sy 3 We MM ccna: + das okdb endo abbiiasinnbanes' és 125 Fremont’s tion th: ee Rocky 
Lite of General Zachar ry Fase! by ii: Lg ge 100) ountains, Oregon, and California, 12mo......... 13 
Life of Winfield Scott, Mansfield , 12mo.. 125) Sir John ee ond the Arctic Expeditions, by P. 
lfe of General greak ence, ourteenth President | tot i : Py arrinsigonrase nssvemeahees ‘os 12 
e Un tes, by 12mo 7 an tive e int b: 
Generals of the last War with Great Britain, 12mo. 1 00 reek oe Bn axtinneends x ape ned 1 00 
Lives of Madison and Monroe, by J. Q..Adams, History of Mormons, or Latter Day Camis. ts, 12mo.... 100 
DEED, cnnagbecwadshacsdongesspdocontiitthancshtiadah 100; H pover of the War with Mexico, by J. 8. Jenkins, 

Life of Andrew Jackson, by John 8. Jenkins, 12mo0. 100} P20. ........ccccccccnccccccccccccsncpeccenccecevese 1 
ie of Christ and his Aposties, by Rev. J. Fleet- Western Scenes, and Reminiscences, oct............ 250 
As ceheintindthanitenth nabeiinends oaihtenieaintatndiien tint 125) Wild panes of a Hunter's Life, w: th ‘so illustra- 

Jonn Bunyan’s Pilgrim's Progress, 7 illustrations, tions, Bt PUD acne Ode cogeednebacépoccoccste 1 50 
ncvas ccvibeshthoxsdssbinksatdahasnnnsoehsncetin 1 25| Young’s Fa} of Government, 12mo............... 1 00 
Noble Deeds of American Women, edited by J. American seas’s System of Cookery, by Mrs. T. J. 
Clement and Mrs. L. H. Sigourney, 12mo.......... 1 50 SPU: Mins dnderans nd abinasenunbhsehanhhuesd 1 23 
Women of the Bible, being historical and descrip- What I saw in i heoden. by | > +, 4 Bartlett, 12mo..... 1 00 
tive | eceemne by Rev. P. C. Headley, illustrated, What L saw in New York, b H. Ross, wD. 12mo. 1 00 
nde ditd bieiiansensaennesnebieciameoneasiaidabate 1 0} Hints and Helps to Health ae Happiness, by JH. 
Gift Book Ser Foung Wen, BF. Bee Wes Be A, 8 esis chcedieesnb ible ann ovansodkccécemcecdces 100 
b anh nen maedntenegecgesceiethesdeheaansiiiosss 75 | Youatt on the Diseases = me, Horse, with their 
Gin Boal for Young Locos jor Woman’s Mission ; eg tome by 35. = rs pane... PIGS LL 1580 
y Dr am — SR BRI 7 e American t tu Thomas, 
Young Man’s Book, or Self-Education, by Rev. W. : 12mo reese her ony Dap 2 oe Fakes aioe pekae 125 
. acene eantineianesietanensnesestidedanes 75 | The Dairyman’s Manual, apsaae. oO 
Yeung Lad "s Book, or Female Education, by Rev. The Youth's Book of Gem ty’ Se — ‘ona the 
w a a! ~—g! ee ear sensnnsszona sees eosene 4 Po. iy by 4 4 roe =e x" Beni oe 12 
esley Offering, . D. Hol ERIS ries about Birds, w ctures to match, 
Sypnesersela, or Like on the Farm, by Rev. D. K. 1els owes yee Hin ccehateneienaueaeeds i % 
SeGae costo cocqocegooccessasep evan cegeoccesetegece es uu ma’ t fe 
Golden Steps for the Young, by John Mather Aus- C. Woodworth, 16 ~ ceeehane eee wre woretoi 75 
x ane... Batata asa eshersotesnases ates s Froets Pictorial History of Colores. Yee eo. 12 
loems 0 cy Adams, 12mo..........+..0.0- . 
Golden a or Links of Priendahip, for the L. O. ‘a R= rayman petra rebelde 6. 12 
silver Cup ok of toariling ‘ress, from ‘many’ Foun: ee ee ee ae 
b cecccescoccguvccéeaueeddanencescdsenets 1 00 | New Clerk’s Assistant ......cccccccscccccsccescccsce 329 





The above Books are well printed, on good paper, finely bound, and illustrated with steel 
portraits, frontispieces, Fc. 


Tue Trape Surriiep on Linerat Terms sy 
DERBY & MILLER, Avsury, N. Y., 
Or, DERBY, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Burrato, N. Y. 


nnn ere 


WILL BE PUBLISHED : 


TRALIAN ATIVE: being the | weewery 334, 
THE AUS LIAN CA ing the’ THE STRING OF PEARLS, for and 
Adventures of item Jepsen sce nae Girls, by T. 8 Arthur. 1émo., % cents. Boys 
peers eS |SOENES AND ADVENTURES IN THE 
DICK WILSON: the umeeller’s Victim ; or | ue 
py the Maine Law—by Rev. j. K. SOUTH-WEST, by Fred. Hardman. 12mo., $1 25. 
myn 0.,% 
February 9th, March 10th, 


BORDER WARS OF THE WEST, by Prof. | EN ere rege) VANE GREY, by 


Frost. Octavo, 300 illustrations, $2 50. 
February 20th, : March ith, 
THE AMERICAN FARMER; or, Home in| | POETS AND POETRY OF THE BIBLE, 
the Country, by J. L. Blake, D.D. 12mo., $1 50. by G. Gilfillan. 12mo., $1. 


PREPARING AND IN PRESS. 


ba a A DANIEL WEBSTER. By B. F. Tefft, D.D., | LIFE ON THE PLAINS and Among the Diggings of 


California. By A. Delano, $1 25. 
THE LIFE OF HENRY CLAY. Octavo Edition. To 
which | is added We most able and papular Epocched, THE E MORNING STARS OF THE NEW WORLD. By 
0., Parker, #1 25. 


THE WRITINGS OF JAMES ARMINIUS, 3 vols. 8vo., $6. SELECT SPEECHES OF AMERICAN ORATORS, from 
THE LIFE OF JOAN OF ARC. By D. W. Bartlett, | ‘he Revolution t9 the present time, edited by 
ne, Weenes: THE LIFE OF MARY, the Mother of Christ,—12mo., $1. 
WHY I AM A TEMPERANCE MAN, and other Sketches, | FERN LEAVES FROM FANNY'S PORTFOLIO, 12mo., 
wn, 12mo. le 
M , | MINNIE ON: OR, THE NIGHT AND ITs 
LIFE on} 1ARY QUEEN ‘OF SCOTS. By P. OC, Headley, ee De PJ wt mo 6s, 





DERBY & MILLER, Avsury, N. Y., 


THE LITERARY WORLD. , 
GOVERNMENT BOOKS, DOCUMENT, 





OFFICIAL MILITARY WORKS. 
AYLOR & MAURY, Booksellers and Sta. 


W: city, can 
works of a Sharacter, ean supply any order fr 


Speier efted ogee for the sole of ma 


nthe . United sl States Cavalry Tactics. 8vols. Ilustrat: 
“Wayne's se Sond Exercise ni bxercise, a 





La % 50. 

Cross’s Mili ws. Foot. 

Artillery—Horse and Foo 
tructions for Mountain le 

ine iy Artilllery. 

Army and Na e 

Heavy ie i29 





EMNANT of the edition of the “Blue 
Book,” or United Ristot Gozeenment Register, giv. 
th and tion_of 

cof, saad maltargin ay ofthe Untied Bakes 


Price $3. A few copies remaining of the late edition, 


b 
forsaleby TAYLOR & MAURY, 


Booksellers, near 9th St, Washington, D. 0. 
529 tf 





HOLLOWAY’S OINTMENT. 


US CURE AFTER 43 YEAR’ 
A MOST MIRAGULOS 5. RS 


Letter from Mr. William Ga , 
PRE Many see, fermouth, dated Hay a 


merry be age of 18 who is now 61), caught 
a vole . whic ich 18, may, an Bg fe gts 


more or fm and greatly 

yew te sgudies were pm A nae Sand for months 
together she was deprived entirel rest and sleep. 
Brey ery remedy that medical men advised was tried, but 
her health suffered severely, and the state 

7 Io legs was a Thad often read your Adver- 


ment; as a last resource, every r remedy 
had proved useless, she consented to do so. She com 
menced six weeks ago, and, strange to relate, is now in 
Her legs are pain without seam or scar, 
—' nd and Could you have 
a Ie 
| mw er present é ent 0 
cakes ndeed feel Cg a in having been 
y alleviating the euiierines ofa 

) ER ty 


(Signed) WILLIAM GALPIN. 


A PERSON 70 YEARS OF AGE CURED OF A BAD LEG 
OF 30 YEARS’ STANDING. 
Copy PLP a Letter from Mr. William_A Builder of 
Ovens, af neur i, 
ated - 
To Professor Hottoway, 


& fessor HOMLDW AY. years from a bad 
the result of ore or three epirty, “neckdents at wae 


out mat deriving 
be am. 

tated, in opinion, sur Pills and 
Bintmen hav weet a comple Sec short a 
time, that few who not witnessed is would erpais ihe 


A 
The truth of this s t can be verified by Mr. W. 
P’ England, “13 Market Street, Huddersfield. 


A DREADFUL BAD BREAST CURED IN ONE MONTH 





gar” There is considerable saving by taking the large? 





28 6t And DERBY, ORTON & MULLIGAN, Bourrato, N. Y. 
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THE OPIUM TRADE; 


INCLUDING 


A SKETCH OF ITS HISTORY, EXTENT, EFFECTS, Wc. 
AS CARRIED ON IN INDIA AND CHINA. 
By NATHAN ALLEN, MD. 


SECOND EDITION, REVISED AND ENLARGED. 


of this work was favorably received, and extehsively noticed by the press at home and 
wee e attract a few notices from the many : 


“ An elaborate and able essay.”—Boston Journal. 
“This pamphlet deserves to be read by everybody.”—New York Independent. 


“We should glad this pamphlet in the hands of every manufacturer and trader in Opium, and 
pa) welt ~ 10 eee ast India ‘Com any, the great prommeters of the traffic, made acquainted with 
its clay at Chinese Repository, Canton, May, 1382. 

se ensed tter, in style, forcible in argument, strong in indignant feeling, but withal impar- 
tial."—Bombay and Courier, May 17, 1852. 


Price in paper, 25 cents; in cloth, 50 cts. 
For sale in New York, by D. Arrieron & Co.; in Philadelphia, by Lea & Buancnarp. 


Gentlemen at a distance, by enclosing Nine three cent Postage stamps to the publisher, shall receive a copy by 
eturn . 
: JAMES P. WALKER, LOWELL, Mass. 


J. P. W. also publishes, 
EVERY DAY WONDERS; 
Or, Facrs in PHysioLoGy THAT ALL SHOULD KNOW. 


MUCK MANUAL FOR FARMERS. 


By Dr. 8. L. DANA. Third Edition. 


TEMPERANCE GIFT BOOK. 


12mo. full gilt. m19 3teow 





Have the pleasure of announcing to the Trade and Literary World, one of the most 
important Auction Sales of Books that has ever taken place in this country. It will compose 
the entire collection of 


Ghoice, Splendid and Standard Ancient and Blodern Books, 


RECENTLY FORMED IN EUROPE, BY MR. C. WELFORD, 


OF THE LATE WELL KNOWN FIRM OF 


BARTLETT & WELFORD, 


With the intention of re-commencing business in New York, but which, from a change in 
his intentions, he has consigned to them for unreserved sale, on 


Wednesday, April 27th, 
Anp Nive Fotrowine Days, at THemr Sate Rooms, No. 13 Park Row. 


The Catalogue will comprise nearly 3000 lots, and amongst them there is scarcely one that 
is not deserving the attention of gentlemen connected with public or private libraries, on the 
r= of intrinsic literary value, searcity and rarity, or beauty of condition. Almost all 

ee of literature are included in tne collection, and it is especially rich in works 
relating to 


English Literature, Poetry and the Draina, Belles Lettres, the 
Eine Aris, Voyages and Travels, Fistory, &e., 


ALL NEW AND ELEGANTLY BOUND. 


So fine an assortment of the best editions of the Standard English Authors of the Eliza- 
bethan, the Augustan Age of Queen Anne, and the Georgian Eras, has never been seen in 
New York, nor could it be equalled from the combined stocks of all the Bookstores in the 
United States. 

The collection of Books on America is exceedingly choice and extensive, and the beautiful 
condition of each article is equally remarkable with its scarcity and historical importance. 


In Rare Traets, Early Voyages and Travels, State Histories, Biographies and other works 
connected with the 


HISTORY AND ANTIQUITIES OF THE UNITED STATES, AND 
THE WESTERN CONTINENT, 
Generally, it is unrivalled by any collection ever submitted to the public. 


Catalogues will be ready four weeks previous to the sale, and will be forwarded to any 
address on application to the Auctioneers, 13 Park Row, or to Mr. C. B. Norton, Irving 
Boo! Chambers street, New York. 

The Entire Cttestion will be on uiow these days afore the sale, when the inspection of it is 
recommended to all amateurs of choive literature and splendid books. m1 tf 


PARKER’S 


SCHOOL READERS. 


The publishers of the National Series of 
School Readers, by R. G. Parker, A. M. 
would respectfully call the attention of the 
friends of education to the following distin- 
guishing features which, it is believed, give 
them a decided preference over every other se- 
ries of Reading-Books now before the public :— 


1. Mr. Parker's Principles and Rules for Mechanical 
Reading. It has been truly said that “the principal 
difficulty in teaching the art of reading, consists in con- 
veying to the pupil a clear idea of tone, modulation, and 
inflation of the voice.” In common conversation, re- 
marks Mr. Parker, “nature directs, with unerring preci- 

sion, and therefore it is only by holding the mirror up to 
nature, that the teacher can expect to see her as she is.” 
—(See Parker’s “ Introductory Lessons” in reading.) 

2. Intellectual Reading.—This is another object aimed 
at by the author of these Readers. Every reading les- 
son, even an amusing story for children, should contain 
important information; so essential did Mr. Parker re- 
gard this feature of his books, that he has taken care 
that every piece, whether selected or original, should be 
instructive as well as peewee: and the better to se- 
cure this, he has given marginal notes, to explain and il- 
lustrate whatever would otherwise be obscure to the pu- 
pil—so that the reading lessons in school might be made 
the vehicle of general information. He assumes that a 
knowledge of what is read is essential to good reading, 
and to the cultivation of a taste for reading. 

3. Fhe Department of Rhetorical Reading.—To this 
Mr. Parker has devoted particular attention, as it is the 
highest as well as the most difficult attainment in the 
art of reading. By reference to the “ Introductory Les- 
sons in Reading,” it will be seen, that by rhetorical read- 
ing is not meant pompous spouting, but natural readin 
—a participation in the spirit and a reflection of the feel- 
ings of the author read. Accordingly, Mr. Parker, so far 
from directing the pupil to the particular management 
of his voice, seeks to withdraw his attention from a 
having him wholly absorbed with the subject itself, 
which, enlisting his feelings, will be sure to give the right 
direction to his voice. The object is, to avoid what is 
fitly termed “ school reading,” so repulsive in most of our 
schools, This characteristic is peculiar to this series of 
Readers. In this view Mr. Parker is sustained by the 
most distinguished educators of every country. To men- 
tion only one—Dr. Whately says:—** A reader is sure to 
pay too much attention to his voice, not only if he pays 
any at all, but if he does not strenuously labor to with- 
draw his attention from it altogether.” 

Mr. Parker has adopted this general principle, that 
good reading must be the effect of feeling, taste, and in- 
ormation. ithout disparaging the reading-books of 
other authors, the publishers believe this series by Mr. 
Parker to be worthy of the attention of all interested in 
the proper instruction of our youth. 

A SPELLING Book has ar yy 4 been added to this series 
—by David Price,—whir 1 it is hoped will be found a valu- 
able accompaniment to the Readers. Both authors have 
adopted the national standard of orthography—Dr. Web- 
ster. 


A. 8. BARNES & Co., Publishers, 
| 51 John street, New York. 


| 
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= Boston, Feb. 14, 1853. 
BURNHAM BROTHERS 
Have at their Antique, Modern, and Foreign cheap Book 


Store, Nos. 58 and 60 CORNHILL, the following 
important books, in sets, for Public Libraries: 


NILES’S WEEKLY REGISTER. 
70 vols. 


EDINBURGH ENCYCLOPADIA. 
By Brewster. 18 vols. 


ENCYCLOPADIA METROPOLITANA. 
‘018. 
THE AMERICAN ALMANAC. 
‘ols. 
SILLIMAN’S JOURNAL OF SCIENCE. 
| Complete. 
NORTH AMERICAN REVIEW. 
60 vols. 
EDINBURGH REVIEW. 
60 vols. 
LITTELL’S LIVING AGE. 
vois. 
PETER PORCUPINE’S WORKS. 
vois. 
_WASHINGTON’S WORKS. 
vois. 
UNIVERSAL HISTORY, ANCIENT AND 
MODERN. 40 vols. : 
THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA. 
vois. 
THE NATIONAL CYCLOPADIA. 
vois. 
WAVERLEY NOVELS. 
i Vos. 
SPARKS'S LIFE & WORKS OF WASHING= 
SPARKS'S LIFE & WORKS OF FRANKLIN. 
COOPER'S NOVELS. 
KNICKERBOCKER MAGAZINE. 
THE HISTORICAL REGISTER. 
QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
ANNALS OF PHILOSOPHY, 
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HARPER & BROTHERS, 


329 and 331 Pearl street, Franklin Square. 
NEW BOOKS: 


LOWRY’S UNIVERSAL ATLAS. 


Constructed and engraved from the most recent euthorities. py. J. gz: LOWRY, F. Y. R. 8., with an index, and 
over 

The Atlas now offered to the public combines the RR. delineation of the various countries of the world, 
with the result of the most recent geographical discoveries. 


AGNES SOREL. 


G. P. R. JAMES, Esq., author of “ A Life of Vicissitudes,” “ Pequinillo,” “ The fetes, “ Aims and 
A Mord, tacles,” “ Henry Smeaton,” “ The Woodman,” &c., &c. Sv. paper. Price 50 ce 


ELLEN LINN. 


A Franconia Story: being the Sequel to “ Rodolphus.” By JACOB ABBOTT. Beautifully bound, engraved Title- 
pages, and numerous Illustrations. 1l6mo. muslin, 50 cents, 
This volume constitutes the seventh of the Franconia Stories. The whole series, when complete, will be comprised 


in ten volumes, as  Soltowre, the first seven being now ready :— 
ALLEV. MA RY ELL. ELLEN LINN. CARMANE. 
WALLAC BEECHNUT, STUY VESANT. GNES. 

MARY NRSKINE. U 

The several volumes are sold separately, each one constituting a distinct and jedependent work, although the 
same localities are referred to, and the same characters reappear successively in all of them. 

The  coomne are lémo. in size, beautifully printed and bound, and are embellished with numerous highly finished 
engravings. 

















BLEAK HOUSE. 
Part 13. By CHARLES DICKENS. With Illustrations. 12mo., paper, 12% cents. 
THE BOURBON PRINCE. 
The History of the Royal Dauphin, Louis XViL of 3 pal With Engravings. 16mo., paper 50 cents; 
“ This little volume contains the Histo: wm of the re Dauphin, ‘Louis XVII, of France, condensed from the recent 
work of Beauchesne, and presenting a view of the sufferings and death of the unfortunate child. The testimony 
to the death of the Dauphin has been gathered with great care by Beauchesne, and will probably satisfy 


in regard 
every intelligent reader that this event took place, according to the general opinion on the subject. The narrative 
one of exce Willams interest, 5 a will me doubt be eagerly read, especially in reference to the alleged claims of the 


ev; me 
is the only F xedible seosunt which has been given of the fate of that unfortunate boy (the son of Louis 
XVI). It is byt FTA, throughout; representing his condition, physical and mental, as just what was to have 
been anticipated as a consequence of the treatment to which he was subjected. The special interest of the book, at 
the apy Ptime, i is its bearing upon the pretensions set up by and for Mr. Williams, as the lost Dauphin. But, apart 
the temporary interest | of this account, it is worthy of perusal as the ‘history of one of the most tragic events on 
yeoerd. ”— N. Courier and Enquirer. 

“ The narrative bears on its face the eerongert marks of authenticity, and presents the self-consistent account 
which has been given of the fate of that unfortunate Prince. As the case now stands, we think every candid man 
will decide that the claims of this new Bourbon pretender are put to rest. His story must be divested of many 
absurdities, and the credibility of the account of Beauch esne be more puccessfully attacked than it has yet been, 
before the clergyman will come to be considered as a Prince. pl 


“A very opportune little volume. It possesses an interest quite Ginette of any temporary questions, and will 
be read as the record of a most a Gusting She. ”—Jour, Commerce. 
“ A work which will be read with deep interest."—Y. Y. Sun. 


A CHILD’s HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


By CHARLES DICKENS. To be completed in 2 vols. 16mo., muslin. Vol. 1 now ready. Price 50 cents. 


AGATHA’S HUSBAND. 


By the author of “ Olive,” “ The Ogilvies,” “ The Head of the Family,” “ A Hero,” &. 8vo., paper, 37} cents. 


ABBOTT’S HISTORY OF NERO. 
1 vol. 18mo. Beautifully bound in muslin, and embellished with an Illuminated Title-page and numerous 


gravings ; price 60 cents. Muslin, gilt edges, price 75 cents. 
18 vols. of this Series are now w reate. 


LIVES OF THE BROTHERS HUMBOLDT. 


e Brothers Humboldt, Alexander and William, Translated and arranged from the German of KLENCKE 
Laves of th Scutustxn, by JULIETTE BAUER. With Portraits. I2mo. muslin. Price 61. . 


DR. COX’S INTERVIEWS. 


Memorable and Useful; from Diary and Memor roduced. By SAMUEL 77 N 
Ratersiaws: “Pas Pastor of the First Presbyterian Church, Broo! kiyn, N.Y Y. 12mo. Nanaia. Prise - om, BA. 


HISTORY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK. 
By JOHN ROMEYN BRODHEAD. First Period, 1609—1664. 8vo, muslin, with maps, &c. Price $3. 
VILETTE. 
By the author of “ Jane Eyre” and “Shirley.” 12mo. muslin, $1; 8vo. paper, 50 cents. 


CASTLE AVON. 

By the author of * Ravenscliffe,” “ The Wilmingtons,” “ Angela,” “ Mordaunt Hall,” &€., &c. 8vo. paper, 37} cents. 
VINET’S PASTORAL THEOLOGY ; 

Or, The Theory of the Evangelical Le ms ny ae and Edited by Rev. THOMAS D.D., Profes- 


su. SKINNER, 
of Sacred Rhetoric and Pastoral Theol in the Ueee Theological Semi With N and an 
« additional Chapter y the Trans lator. tne nie — 


THE HISTORY OF AN ADOPTED CHILD. 


By GERALDINE ENDSOR JEWSBURY. 16mo. muslin, 62% cents. 


THE LIFE OF MARY STUART; 


Forming the Third Yoteme af MISS AGNES STRICKLAND'S LIVES OF THE UEENS on SCOTLAND, 
— Englis d with the Royal Succession. A uslin, $ on 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE; 


From the Fall of Napoleon, 1815, to the Accession of Louis Napoleon, 1852. A new curios, publishing in parts: 
Part L, 8vo. paper, 60 cents. 
Harper & Brothers have also for sale, Vol. I. of the London and Edinburgh Library Edition, bound in muslin, at 


THE LIFE AND WORKS OF ROBERT BURNS. 
Edited by ROBERT CHAMBERS, complete in 4 vols. 12mo. Muslin, 75 cents per volume. 


LAMARTINE’S RESTORATION. 


History of the Restoration of Monarchy in Prence—Bet © Ppgeat pe he * Rite CBee Girondists.” Portrait. 





THE LITERARY WORLD. 








HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE, 


Sresparees ¢ : Be 
most attractive and most ne for 
reading in the ; 74 thar et 
is indicated by the fact, that it 
agp opened 6 are eete ceeeaes Gon tama 


will be increased Te be piven t toi . 
literary contents} its Edit shal oat aneous depart 
ments will be aon pel 


saeiets tie aooeee 
impartiality, and usefulness of its Mouth 
Record of Current Events: and no labor oF tpn 
still more — yf the ex 


it has been 

New Monruiy MaGazine owes its success to 
te ast, Sat 5 preceute waae reading matter, of a Bet. 
,ina Soa UBGAND Stele OnE Gt G CHEAPER 


any rt of the United States may 
receive the Magazine by Mail, either from the Publishers, 
the Booksellers, or Periodical Agents, at three cents « 
thirty-six cents postage, pay 


number, or a year able at 
the saves where it is pesewwes, 

Terms.— oan the F obtained of Booksellers, 
Periodical hapten. or from Publishers, at 7hree Dol- 
aunual Vorunee nt oh or eatly bound in Clon, chat 

as comple loth, at 
Two Dollars aoa Muslin Covers, are furnished to those 
who wish to have their back numbers uniformly bound, at 
Twenty-five cents each. Five volumes are now ready, 


ishers will Numbers t 
supply aoe ratni- 


tously to sown see - =, ome iberal 
men em for ‘= ting th 
They will also supply Clubs, of two persons at “Five os 


a year, of five persons at Ten rs. Clergymen sup- 
plied at Two Dollars per year. Numbers from the com- 
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ConTEeNts OF THE APRIL NUMBER. 
FROM THE eet REGION. By Robert D. 


NOTES F 
Clarke. ( 

ILLustRaTiONS.— View near an ancient Excavation.— 
froareting the Copper Blocks.—Ancient ei — 


on Trucks.—-The Whin.—Stamps.— 
The ee an First Buddle.—Second Buddle.— 
Eagle Harbor.—Iron Establishment. 


CRUSOE-LIFE.—ADVENTURES IN THE ISLAND OF JuAN F: 
NANDEZ. By J. eos Browne. (Coneluded.) — 


ILLustRaTiIons.—The ot a Footprint in the 
Sand—The Sa The Doubter k again— 
Eupilowingan! r ~~ and Realities—The Peak 
0 juan Fernandez—Killing 
"a Author ie Bsatame The Buccaneers—A Chiltan 
—A Chilienne. 


THE MORMONS. 


ILLUSTRATIONS.—Portrait of tn ee of Jo- 
seph and Hyrum—Smith Preaching in the Wilderness 





hon ee mith to “ike Death of 
Smit 








TOKINA, THE SYRIAN ASS. With a Portrait. 
FRANCE—HER EMPEROR. With a Portrait. 
CTS FROM THE PORTFOLIO OF AN EXCITE 


Death-Trance—Galvanic Resur- 
rection—The Night anderer. 


MAKING A SILK PURSE OUT OF A SOW’ EAI By 
J. Smytthe, Jr. 

THE WORLD-RENOWNED. 

THE STAIN OF PARENTAGE. 

BERTHDALE REIMER’S VOICE. 

BLEAK HOUSE. By Charles Dickens. 


i ie the Talons took National 
end D Domestic— 
eee ae a 


pyr ara and Client—Sunset in the 
Long Drawing ce at Chesney Wold 


THE YOUNG CHEMIST; OR, NEVER ‘DESPAIR. 
MONTHLY RECORD OF CURRENT EVENTS. 
EDITOR'S TABLE. 

EDITOR'S EASY CHAIR. 

EDITOR'S DRAWER. 

LITERARY NOTICES. 

COMICALITIES, ORIGINAL AND SELECTED. 


FASHIONS FOR APRIL. 





3 vols. 12mo., 76 cents e 
MY ‘NOVEL: 
PISISTRATUS Or, Varie . - a 
By un. SAXTON ; O Hisar Leet pte By Sis E, BULWER LYTTON. oath Oaxtons, 





LavstRations—Home Dress and Ball Costume—Pro 


